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HALF-SAFE 
BEN CARLIN 
‘An extraordinary story, more remarkable, 
in a way, than Kon-Tiki.’ The Spectator. 
‘A real life thriller.’ Daily Telegraph. 
§2 Photographs. 13 maps. 165 
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% The wise 
A CURE FOR SEKPENTS 
ALBERTO DENTI DI PIRAJNO 


‘He tells us story after story with all the 
charm and resource of Scheherazade her- 
self.’ Harold Nicolson, The Observer. 

Illustrated. | Second impression. 16s 
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THE BOY FRIEND 
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‘The gayest show in town today’ (The Times) 
in book form, with delightfully *twentyish 
illustrations by the author and a toreword 
by Vida Hope. 1os 6d 


“3 And for the fair—why not one of our cookery books? 
General Editor, Elizabeth David. The prices range between 6s and 18s 
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It is the interest of the commercial world 





that wealth should be found everywhere 


EDMUND BURKE 1729-1797 


We draw our energy supplies from \ orkshire—and Traq: our corn from Hampshire—and 
the Argentine; our timber from Inverness, and the Baltic Coast. Nature has scattered tin. 
rubber, copper and cotton throughout the world. The continents exchange her riches. 

But there is another kind of wealth besides the bounty of Nature — that to be found in 
men’s brains, and in their vision of the future. It is present in every section of the community; 
without it the deepest mine and richest oil-field would remain geological curiosities. It 
can transform tl est raw material into the most useful or important finished product. 
Its aids are courage and knowledge. 

Modern industry forms the framework within which Nature’s wealth, and man’s. can each 
work together. In alliance, they provide the material basis for our civilization, and for the 
human values that spring from it. With each new discovery of wealth, in desert or 


mountain, or in a man’s own head, those foundations are deepened and consolidated. 
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KHRUSHCHEV CON AMORE 


IKITA KHRUSHCHEYV can easily be imagined (given 

a little touch of the spiritual, it is true) in one of the 

great Russian novels of the nineteenth century. He is 

always talking volubly and at the top of his voice, making free 
use of those expansive gestures which are indispensable to the 
characters of Dostoievsky (whose works, it may be said in 
passing, are Once again judged suitable for the Russian public). 
With his rather more urbane and metropolitan colleague, Prime 
Minister Bulganin, at his side, he comes down upon southern 
Asia with the word ‘love’ trembling on his lips. It is a clear 
case, if only he might be believed, of all for love, and nothing 


for reward. 
+ + * 


Hear him when he goes to visit a dam in course of con- 
struction. There is no arid talk of tensions and pressures and 
other technicalities. Instead, he chooses to protest his love: 
‘Our friendship is real. You want to build factories. Do you 
want our assistance? Say so, and we will help you. You want 
to build power stations. Do you want our technical knowledge? 
Tell us, and you will receive it. If you want to send your people 
to Russia for training, do so by all means. We will share our 
last piece of bread with you.’ The Indians are a friendly and 
demonstrative, rather volatile, people, themselves somewhat 
given to much talk of love and the like; and it would plainly 
have been against the nature of things if the crowd had not 
taken, momentarily, the heavy, pleasantly unhandsome, and 
obviously affectionate Mr. Khrushchev to its heart. In Burma, 
also, Mr. Khrushchev’s talk was largely of love: ‘If you need 
anything, just tell us and we will help you.’ The Burmese are 
even nicer in their politeness than the Indians, and certainly 
incapable of asking grossly awkward questions of their guests; 
but even if comparatively few of them have consumed the 
novels of Dostoievsky, they must be well enough aware from 
more recent non-literary history of the ambivalent nature of the 
love which Russians, both pre- and post-revolutionary, are 
always prating of. If the female spider could say a brief word 
before she devours her little mate, she would no doubt announce 
with compassion: ‘This is going to hurt me more than it hurts 
you.’ Russian love partakes not inconsiderably of this nature, 
and Mr. Khrushchev’s particular interpretation is surely no 
exception ‘We are lovers of peace,’ he says, as the Russians 
explode their largest hydrogen bomb as a typical peace-loving 
gesture, in the process polluting the atmosphere over Europe. 
‘We are lovers of mankind,’ he says, after the political murder 
of six prominent Georgians. And all the world knows already 
that the Russians are such lovers of their neighbours that they 
would eat them all up, given half a chance. This is not, presum- 
ably, the love che muove il sole e laltre stelle, nor even the 
mundane, straight-laced, emotionally awkward, and clumsily 
well-meaning love which led Britain in its imperialist days to 
put a little order on a Jaree chow --4 cive better governance 


to peoples who had formerly eked out their lives in fear, hunger, 
ignorance, pestilence, and all manner of confusion. It is a 
strange sort of love, this absolutist passion of the steppes. Even 
from New Delhi or Rangoon the new Russian purge can be 
seen swelling like a malignant growth that must soon take its 
toll of scapegoats, potential rivals, and anyone else who may 
expediently be convicted of heresy. 

In the Russian mind, no doubt, much broad talk of love is 
entirely consonant with much narrow practice of hatred; but 
Mr. Khrushchev, for all the verbal virtuosity of his perform- 
ance, for all the too-familiar clasping of Asia to his bosom, has 
been treating the intelligence of his hosts with no little con- 
tempt if he imagines that his torrent of words is enough to 
sweep them off their feet. They can see for themselves that his 
love is so great that he cannot leave General Serov, the chief 
of the Russian secret police, at home, but must instead have 
him under his affectionate eye throughout his travels. From 
Mr. Khrushchev’s point of view this was undoubtedly a wise 
decision, not merely because he is fond of General Serov, but 
also because General Serov is a powerful person, a practised 
expert in genocide, political murder, and all lesser atrocities, 
and one who might be exposed to temptation from Mr. 
Khrushchev’s enemies if he were left at home. But what do the 
Burmese think when General Serov quarrels publicly with a 
reporter who has taken a photograph of one of his louts pushing 
a Burmese soldier, and says: ‘Such a thing could not happen 
in my country. If you took such pictures our people would jump 
on you and beat you up’? 

No, there is little enough cause for alarm, so manifestly 
grotesque has been the contrast between Khrushchev’s extrava- 
gant protestations of affection for his Asian hosts, and his no 
less extravagant denunciations of the West; between his 
fantasies on the theme of Communist Russia, and the reality 
of the rat-race which it is. In so far as he thought, by wild 
flatteries and wilder lies, to knock in a wedge of misunderstand- 
ing between India on the one hand and the West on the other, 
his attempt, so far as one can judge from responsible Indian 
comment, has been a failure; and all that he has done in Burma 
has been to embarrass his hosts to the point of stupefaction. 
Mr. Khrushchev had better watch out when he gets back to 
Moscow, for he has spun enough rope on this excursion to hang 
a dozen men of his girth. 

x * * 

What is more disturbing is the effect which Mr. Khrushchev’s 
speeches have had on opinion here, in so far as that is justly 
reflected by the press. When he fawned over India, it was only 
with great difficulty that some leader-writers prevented them- 
selves from proclaiming Asia lost to love. When he poured 
out his fantasies about Britain on a cosmic scale, like some 
tragi-comic invention of a genius writing his interminable 
masterpiece about love on a corner of the kitchen table, there 
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was a scarcely restrained urge to make a first-class international 
crisis of it. Surely this showed some lack of proportion. We 
are already aware that the Russians are human. We should not 
be surprised to learn that they also really are like characters 
in a Russian novel. Or have we become so unsure of ourselves 
that we must be badly put out by a succession of speeches so 
hyperbolic that not even the late George Orwell could have 
imagined them? Would it not have been better to have played 
them down rather than up, agreeing that ‘the speaking in a 
perpetual hyperbole is comely in nothing but love’? (In this 
criticism at least we are at one with Pravda, even if we do not 
exactly follow it in its strictures against ‘the uncivil outbursts 
to which the unified monopoly press and official personalities 
are resorting.’ When it comes to outbursts, ‘the paid slaves of 
capital’—one of Mr. Khrushchev’s Russian-fiction phrases— 
- are capable by comparison of only the most gentlemanly 
murmurs—such as that of Mr. Peter Matthews which earned 
him a push by the Prime Minister into the background.) 


Instead of a calm appraisal, we had something more like 
panic. One might almost at moments have thought it true, as an 
enthusiastic reporter put it, that Mr. Khrushchev had ‘an 
uncanny genius for finding the Achilles heel of the Western 
democracies.’ Even the Manchester Guardian and The Times 
were impelled, on the same day this week, to publish leading 
articles in which the liberal conscience could be seen chasing 
its tail over the sins of our fathers who were not sufficiently 
brotherly towards their colonial subjects. This was altogether 
too scrupulous. It is true that there were shortcomings in the 
past; but that is already an old story; and that we should feel 
obliged to examine our consciences because of Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s melodramatic monologue, which could deceive none 
but the most ignorant, is so ludicrous that it bears out Virginia 
Woolf’s contention that, in the shade of the (highly) meta- 
physical cloud of love that brooks over Russia, ‘we become 
awkward and self-conscious; denying our own qualities. .. .’ 
How on earth did we expect Mr. Khrushchev to speak? With 
what phrases, and in what accents? He has in fact conducted 
himself in his normal manner, and either to stand on our dignity 
or to cry ‘Woe’ because of it is strange uneasiness indeed. 
Russia’s turning to the East, having been blocked in the West, 
is no new development, and should not at this stage occasion 
gasps of surprise and dismay. 


* * * 


Lastly, there is the question of Mr. Khrushchev’s and Mr. 
Bulganin’s visit to Britain in the spring. This was not a particu- 
larly good idea in the first place. Did it not give the unfortunate 
impression that our Prime Minister’s impression was that these 
gentlemen had undergone what is called a ‘change of heart’? 
But given the fact of the invitation, it would now be making 
very heavy weather of affairs to withdraw it because Mr. 
Khrushchev is still a Communist and is still intoxicated with 
the exuberance of his own verbosity. There is not much hope 
that Mr. Khrushchev will take any trouble to enlighten himself 
as to the nature of our capitalist-slave-society. No matter; our 
Foreign Office is quite skilful enough to look after the inner 
man and keep Mr. K.hrushchev’s stomach, if not his conscience, 
happy; and skilful enough also to ensure that he does not 
embarrass us so acutely as he has discomfited Mr. Nehru and 
his colleagues. We are not yet such a shivering, half-stripped 
society that we need tremble before one or two belches of 
half-truth and windy dogma. To deny Mr. Khrushchev our 
hospitality, to withhold our ready if disenchanted courtesy, 
would be a great mistake. That would indeed be, as Mr. 
Nehru’s newspaper said, in the superior tone which is not 
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Mr. Nehru’s most endearing characteristic, ‘an amusing 
exhibition of pettiness and petulance.’ 

We had better leave exhibitions of those and grander sorts 
to Mr. Khrushchev, even if we do think afterwards that we have 
felt ‘the worst that love could do.’ 


TRUSTING THE PEOPLE 
INTELLIGENCE 


‘IT [the 14-Day Rule] is designed, I suggest, to protect the 
public, while Parliament is debating an important issue, from 
having views on that issue thrust upon them because they 
obviously cannot answer back. . . .’—— Dr. Hill, Postmaster. 
General, 1955. 

‘IS IT REALLY to be suggested that such a people as ours are 
unfit to decide what they want to see on the air? .. . Are 
they unfit for anything but the Government State? If that is 
the view . . . it is the very pap of nonsense. . . .°—Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, Home Secretary, 7952. 


‘IS THERE not a real danger that if a few selected persons are 
free to broadcast on matters shortly to come up for discussion 
in this House . . . Parliamentary discussion will be prejudiced 
and the authority of Parliament will suffer?’—Dr. Hill, 1955. 

‘IT Is in some ways astounding that we should be having a 
debate at all on this issue of television freedom. . . . It comes 
down in my opinion to a question of trust. [Our opponents] 
do not trust their fellow human beings with the freedom of 
a televisioh knob.—Mr. Gammans, Assistant Postmaster- 
General, 1953. 


“COMPARISONS which have been sought to be drawn between 
the press and broadcasting in this country really do not fit. 
They are quite different matters when we are talking about 
the press and talking about broadcasting.’—Mr. Crookshank, 
Lord Privy Seal, 7955. 

‘Is ANY Hon. Member prepared to say to his constitu- 
ents .. . “you have a completely free press . . . but you 
are not fit to be trusted with freedom of television’”?’—Mr. 
Gammans, 1953. 


‘1 say that [a Parliamentary debate] will give a far better 
idea of the work in which we are engaged than a programme 
which is . . . selected by someone . . . whose object is to 
find people to make a popular show.’ — Mr. Crookshank, 
1955. 

*PEOPLE will look at the programmes and if they do not like 
them they will turn them off.’—Mr. Crookshank, ]954. 


‘IF WE are to have debates two or three days before important 
matters are discussed in this House, we certainly do not 
want . . . to have colleagues put up to tell the world at large 
over the air what is going to happen. . . ..—Mr. Crookshank, 
1955. 

‘I HOPE that it will not go out as a result of this debate that 
this House and this generation are terrified of freedom.’—Mr. 
Gammans, 1953. 


‘I SIMPLY cannot see how this affects the real rights of free 
speech in this country..—The Prime Minister, 1955. 

‘IT WOULD have been unthinkable [fifty years ago] that any 
Hon. Member should champion the cause of the executive 
for deciding what people should be allowed to look at.’-—Mr. 
Gammans, 1953. 


‘TRUST THE PEOPLE.’ 
—Lord Simonds, Lord Chancellor, 1952. 
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BOSS-TALK 


w case anyone still has doubts about why we have the 

fourteen-day rule, here is an extract from Mr. Crookshank’s 
speech last week : ‘The pressure argument, to my mind, is far 
more dangerous from the point of view of the House if it is 
known that there is to be, for example, a Second Reading of a 
Bill or a discussion of an important matter of foreign affairs. 
It is obvious that in these debates, whether upon an Opposition 
or a Government Motion, the opening speeches will be 
authoritative, whatever happens during the rest of the debates. 
The opening speeches will put the orthodox view of the parties 
who wish to take part in the discussion, and the far greater 
danger from these anticipatory debates on the broadcast is 
that somebody or other will start up on that very subject when 
he has not the authority of the Prime Minister of the day or the 
Leader of the Opposition or of the Minister who is introducing 
his own Bill in the House.” That is certainly letting the party 
manager's cat out of the bag. 


ABDICATION 


* 4 DVERTISERS and contractors are now making no secret 
Ace their intention to undermine the Television Act as 
soon as they can. They have come to an unwritten agreement 
to work the Act only for as long as it is necessary to get the 
public on their side—a process which should not take many 
months.’ The process has, in fact, taken less than three months 
from the time these words appeared in the Spectator—on the 
day after commercial television began. Abandoning all pre- 
tence of giving ‘the broad and balanced service designed to 
inform and enlighten as well as to entertain’ (the Independent 
Television Authority’s expressed view of its own functions), 
commercial television has now decided to go all out to give 
the public the mass-produced, mass-audience entertainment 
which advertisers demand. 

Individual advertisers have no control over individual 
programmes; they do not even as a corporate body exert much 
overt pressure. But they have, and always must have under 
the present Act, the piper’s control; if the contractor does 
not dance to their tune, he will see little of their money. And 
a sufficient number of advertisers have by now either with- 
drawn their options or threatened to do so, to make the con- 
tractors’ position impossible unless changes are made in the 
programme structure. 

Advertisers were complaining almost from the start of com- 
mercial TV that its programmes have not come up to expecta- 
tions; but the programme contractors told them to wait and see; 
viewer-research would soon banish their pessimism. The latest 
Gallup Poll figures published in the News Chronicle this week 
show that the BBC is still holding on to half the weekday 
viewers in the competitive area—a far larger proportion than 
was expected. ARTV, the weekday contractors, are conse- 
quently faced with the need either to improve the quality of 
their programmes or to concentrate all their resources on pro- 
viding mass entertainment. They have chosen the easier way. 

There is not the least use in blaming the contractors, who 
are dependent on their advertising revenue, or the advertisers, 
who would be disloyal to their firms, as well as being unwise, 
continue to support an unprofitable medium. The blame 
must be laid squarely on the Government, for passing an Act 
which even in the opinion of its supporters (of which the 
Spectator was one) was unworkable, and on the Independent 
Television Authority, which appears to have abdicated—it 
is performing no visible function except to publish in pamphlet 
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from the views of its Director-General. A process has been 
allowed to begin whereby all programmes, light or serious, that 
do not constitute mass entertainment will be squeezed out. 

And why not? It can be argued that there ought to be one 
TV programme for which mass appeal is the only criterion. 
This is a perfectly reasonable viewpoint; the only snag is that 
it would require fresh legislation. The TV Act specifically 
states that ‘programmes must maintain a proper balance.’ 
Commercial television programmes now maintain no sort of 
balance; and if the ITA does not wake up to that fact, and 
either take action or resign, then the Government will have 
to intervene—or lay itself open to the charge of allowing 
its will to be flouted. 


THE CASE OF MR. McLERNON 


Our Industrial Correspondent writes : 

HE Rolls-Royce strike provides a depressing example of 

how a small dispute can fester into what is almost a 
national crisis, if it is not handled tactfully and expeditiously 
at the start. Without going into the details of the case, arising 
out of the expulsion of Joe McLernon from the General Iron 
Fitters’ Association, it can fairly be said that there were faults 
on all sides; venial faults, the kind that arise out of not appre- 
ciating what is happening on the other side of the industrial 
hill. The men in the Rolls-Royce factory had been under- 
standably worried by rumours that it may be closed down, and 
by the prospect of reduced overtime, redundancy, and possible 
unemployment. They tended, therefore, to be touchy and 
resentful if minor grievances were not promptly attended to. 
In the case of Joe McLernon the employers did not get round 
to dealing with the men’s grievance quickly enough, and the 
union took the foolishly impetuous step of expelling him. Up 
to this point Communism does not come into the story, for 
Communists are about as rare in the Iron Fitters’ craft union 
as they are in the British Employers’ Confederation. But 
Communists were at hand to stir up trouble as soon as 
they got the chance. When the employers (quite rightly) 
refused to sack McLernon—or to take any action until he had 
had the chance to appeal to his fellow union members—a small 
Communist element in the factory managed to exploit the 
Rolls-Royce workers’ unhappy mood to secure this strike and 
to keep it going. The moral is simply that large upas trees from 
little acorns grow; and that a greater sense of urgency is needed 
in dealing with disputes which arise in such circumstances. 


COLD WAR IN GERMANY 


Our German Correspondent writes : 
Bonn 


r is difficult to see what good the Soviet Union is doing to its 
| cause by its activities in Germany. Mr. Molotov’s conduct 
of the Geneva negotiations has been rewarded by a degree of 
unity in the political life of Western Germany such as has not 
been seen for years. The threatened revolt of the Free Demo- 
cratic Party fizzled out, as was foreseen here last week, and the 
party declared itself ready to suppress past differences in the 
interests of future co-operation with the rest of Dr. Adenauer’s 
coalition. The antics of Major-General Dibrova and of the East 
German Government and press have served to remind any 
doubters in West Germany and Berlin how dependent they are 
on the western alliances for their very survival. 

The causal relationship between the incident of the two 
American Congressmen who were detained in East Berlin on 
the one hand and the Soviet statement that East Berlin had 
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ceased to be an occupied sector of the city on the other is one 
of the many Russian puzzles. It seems quite possible that 
General Dibrova, given a general brief from Moscow that the 
period of smiles was over, interpreted this in favour of the 
People’s Police who had accidentally arrested a car-load of 
important people. The Western Ambassadors have asked Mr. 
Pushkin, the Soviet Ambassador in East Germany, to disavow 
General Dibrova. There is scarcely any probability of Mr. 
Pushkin doing this. From the tone of the East German press 
one would judge that the cold war has started again and that 
the two Soviet actions are intentional and related acts of policy. 
This has yet to be proved. It is easy to see what the Soviet 
leaders think they are gaining by denigrating the West to Asian 
audiences, but it is less easy to identify their object in resuming 
a harassing campaign in Europe. The Russians know by now 
that the only way to get the West out of Berlin is by atomic 
war; if the purpose is to secure the recognition of the East 
German Republic, the Russians are prepared to pay a surpris- 
ingly heavy price in the consolidation of the West for a protocol 
gesture of doubtful importance in terms of power politics. 

There is much to suggest that the real cause for the recent 
events in Eastern Germany lies with the character of Mr. 
Molotov. The author of the recent events in Berlin, if there is 
one, is a coarse, unintelligent bully and this description tallies 
with what we know of Mr. Molotov. 


LINE-UP IN FRANCE 


Darsie Gillie writes: 

Paris 

UEUES of Frenchmen at the mairies waiting for hours to 

make sure they are on the roll of voters, or, if young, to 

register themselves, show that the initial fear that the public 

would be too bored or frustrated to vote was unfounded. But 
how they will vote is another question. 

That there has been anger with the Assembly for its hesita- 
tion, incoherence and irresponsibility and with the Government 
for its difficulty in first adopting and then carrying out a policy, 
is certain. But these weaknesses have a common source in the 
French political system and with the downfall and dissolution 
of Gaullism as a coherent challenge to it there is no party which 
is not involved in that system, though in every party there are 
men demanding constitutional reform. 

The present Government, like nearly every other. is merely 
a temporary coalition and does not represent one of two alter- 
natives as it would in England. However, the most criticised 
provision of the present electoral law, that by which parties, 
while presenting their own lists of candidates, may form alli- 
ances and bid jointly for an absolute majority (and therefore 
all seats) in any one of the multi-membered constituencies into 
which France is divided, does force parties to group them- 
selves. Whereas in 1951 the parliamentarian parties entered 
into alliance to fight against the threat to parliamentarianism 
from Right and Left, on this occasion having absorbed the 
Gaullists into their system, they have split themselves into 
Right and Left—the line of division running through the 
middle of the Radical Party. Roughly speaking, the Right con- 
sists of the Right-wing Radicals, with M. Faure as their head, 
the MRP, and the Conservative group in which M. Pinay is the 
most important figure; the Socialists, the Left-wing Radicals 
led by M. Mendés-France, and some smaller groups such as the 
UDSR, form the Left. The Communists are isolated on the 
extreme Left and various small but very active demagogic 
groups on the extreme Right. 

The hope of a change is mainly associated with M. Mendés- 
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France, who dominates the non-Communist Left as no one 
does the Right, but paradoxically circumstances have made 
him the champion of the ancient political conditions—ag for 
instance that there is something wicked about dissolution (the 
first for seventy-eight years)—and which, more plausibly, with 
single-member constituencies, are better for France than the 
present large ones with the combination of proportional Tepre- 
sentation and the majority system. 

Unfortunately the MRP seems by the force of events to be 
tied on the Right of the dividing line, partly through their 
policy while led by M. Bidault and partly through the ungener. 
ous attitude of the Left to the very small subsidies accorded by 
the last Assembly to Catholic schools. This makes it doubtfy| 
whether a clear majority can be won by either side, since the 
Opposition will at all events be swollen by at least 100 Com. 
munist deputies. 


Portrait of the Week 


HE peregrinations around Asia of the Soviet Goon Show 

have now got as far as Burma, physically, and as the 

Crimean war, spiritually. Clashes with Western jour. 
nalists and sharp remarks about not-too-recent history have 
been a daily feature of this anti-colonialist spree. Meanwhile, 
back in the USSR Pravda has denied that M. Khrushchev said 
that the English were uncivilised before the Conqueror, and has 
accused the Foreign Office of being rude. In addition to these 
antics there has been the mysterious affair of the broadcast that 
described Mr. Malenkov as First Deputy Chairman of the 
Soviet Council of Ministers, the existence of which has now 
been denied by the Soviet spokesman. This, together with 
increased political activity in the USSR recently, has led to 
forecasts that some change of personnel is about to take place 
or that some high personage is due to get it in the neck—more 
exactly in the back of the neck. To counter these comings and 
goings on the other side of the Iron Curtain, Sir Anthony Eden 
has announced that he is going to Washington and Ottawa 
to confer with American and Canadian leaders. It is fortunate 
that President Eisenhower’s recovery makes such a meeting 
possible before Messrs. Khrushchev and Bulganin come to 
Britain. 

In Germany the Western Commandants in Berlin have 
rejected Generali Dibrova’s claim that the Eastern sector was 
an integral part of East Germany, while in Bonn the Bundestag 
has appealed to the USSR not to prevent the reunification of 
Germany. In Cyprus the throwing of grenades and destruction 
of utilities continue hardly abated, though there is some 
evidence that EOKA is holding its hand while the negotiations 
between the Greek and British Governments continue. The 
collective fine imposed on the village of Lefkoniko following 
on the destruction of the post office by gangs of local youths is 
only one example of the unfortunate results that any delay in 
concluding these talks will bring about. In Algeria, another 
colonial hot spot, a clash between outlaws and the security 
forces has left many dead, and the unselfish attitude of the 
Governor-General, M. Soustelle, in deciding not to return to 
France to fight his old seat in the National Assembly will be 
appreciated, as a change in direction now would probably be 
disastrous. French Morocco’s first independent government has 
been sworn in before the Sultan, and comprises nine Ministers 
from the Istiglal party, six from the Democratic Independenct 
parties, and five Independents. 

In metropolitan France a certain amount of limbering up 
for the elections is going on, and the exchange of abuse between 
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the followers of M. Mendés-France and M. Faure is becoming 
more and more bitter. The French Socialists have decided by a 
majority vote not to accept alliances with the Communist list, 
while the number of parties actually going in for the electoral 
stakes numbers twenty-eight. The joint statement by Mr. Dulles 
and the Portuguese Foreign Minister, Dr. Cunha, about Portu- 
guese Eastern territories has still further damaged the already 
deteriorating relations between India and America. The dead- 
jock on the election of the new member of the UN Security 
Council is still complete. Mr. Costello, the Prime Minister of 
Southern Ireland, has let it be known that he will enforce 
existing regulations prohibiting mention of the IRA in the 
press. This earnest of good intentions does not seem to have 
impressed the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland very much. 

This week’s home news finds Parliament debating a variety 
of subjects ranging from Cyprus to the effects of noise on health. 
Both these discussions might be called inconclusive, as no 
progress was reported apart from the Foreign Secretary’s state- 
ment that Cyprus would have self-determination ‘some time,’ 
a change of policy from the earlier ‘not in the foreseeable 
future.” The big political news this week is that Mr. Attlee has 
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retired from the leadership of the Labour Party. Bets are 
being laid on his successor, with Mr. Gaitskell leading by a nose. 

There has been a rather pleasant dispute this week between 
the BBC end the ITA about what proportion of viewers sees 
which programme. This is another score for those who believe 
that the same statistics can be made to (and indeed habitually 
are made to) produce two entirely opposite results. Heroin is 
once again in the news with a statement being issued by the 
BMA protesting against the projected government ban on its 
manufacture and the announcement by Lord Mancroft that 
the ban is not to be reconsidered. Strikes have also been with us. 
The Rolls-Royce one is continuing, in spite of the mild inter- 
vention by the Catholic hierarchy. Whether clerical interfer- 
ence, however sensible, is altogether wise is another question. 

Matters of more general interest this week include the report 
that the Stoa of Attalos has been almost completely restored, 
and the handing back of the Argentine newspaper La Prensa 
to its original director. Ashford has rejected the LCC’s plan for 
spilling some of London’s surplus population into the town, 
and students of the London School of Economics have been 
boycotting the canteen. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


His few words to the Parliamentary Party conveyed 

the impression that he had taken his decision reluc- 
tantly and in response to interested pressures. This may or 
may not be true, but a former Prime Minister should be able 
to leave the leadership of his party without a trace of bitter- 
ness in his remarks. The fact that he behaved as he did con- 
firms many of my own views of Mr. Attlee which have been 
outlined in this column from time to time. Nevertheless a 
very distinguished servant of Britain is retiring from his lone 
and active political career. Whatever criticisms may be made 
of him and his policies, he has, by and large, served his 
country well. He has played the party game with a shrewd- 
ness and ruthlessness which belie the picture of him as a 
modest old gentleman. But he has also taken decisions which 
the country should readily acknowledge with gratitude. He 
took a vital decision on India which I think no one would 
now dispute was right. He took another vital decision as 
Prime Minister about rearmament. But the real point, surely, 
is that he, along with many other leaders of the Labour Party. 
helped to keep it free from Communist and other extremist 
entanglements during the Thirties. He is one of the moulders 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party. 

The Parliamentary Labour Party has now to choose a new 
leader. Many people seem convinced that Mr. Attlee’s remark 
about those who have been putting pressure on him was 
directed at Mr. Gaitskell and his supporters. This, I am sure, 
is quite untrue. Mr. Gaitskell is the one man who has felt 
able to wait. It did not matter to him whether Mr. Attlee 
retired now or in twelve months’ time. Indeed, the longer 
Mr. Attlee delayed his retirement, the less chance Mr. 
Morrison had of being a serious rival. The pressure on Mr. 
Attlee has been exerted not by Mr. Gaitskell, but by the sup- 
porters of Mr. Morrison and by some politically unsophisti- 
cated trade union leaders. I do not think the campaign will 
have done Mr. Morrison any good. Whatever chances he had 
of becoming leader after the Labour Party conference were 
destroyed by his first two performances in the House of 


M R. ATTLEE spoilt the occasion of his resignation. 


Commons after it reassembled. The Parliamentary Labour 
Party was then able to sit back and watch a former political 
master in the years of his decline. Mr. Morrison was woolly, 
uncertain and uninterested. This last adjective, I think, is 
the clue. Mr. Morrison, from 1951 onwards, has ceased to be 
actively interested in the game of politics, and since expertise 
at the game was his main political virtue, this development 
has destroyed any real political usefulness which he had. 

It seems probable that the leadership of the Labour Party 
will be contested by three men: Mr. Morrison, Mr. Gaitskell 
and Mr. Bevan. I think it is almost certain that Mr. Gaitskell 
will be elected on the first ballot. He needs 140 votes to have 
an absolute majority over all other candidates (for one must 
not overlook the possibility that Lieutenant-Colonel Marcus 
Lipton might stand as well). I would have thought he was 
assured of them. No doubt there will be a campaign inside 
the party to rally support for Mr. Morrison. But Mr. Morrison 
is not prepared to be leader just for two years—and then hand 
over the reins to Mr. Gaitskell or Mr. Wedgwood-Benn. (1 
have to keep putting in these names because everyone is 
talking about dark horses who will come up from behind.) 
Mr. Morrison wants the leadership in order to be Prime 
Minister. I cannot believe that (apart from the anti-intellectual 
support which he commands on the right, from such preposses- 
sing characters as Mr. Shinwell, Mr. Wigg and Mr. Bellenger) 
he will be voted into office as the best man to lead the Labour 
Party at the next general election. There is nothing which could 
do the Labour Party more harm than to be led at the next 
general election by a septuagenarian from Nuffield College. If, 
as is suggested, there are Left-wing Labour MPs who think 
that Mr. Morrison is a better bet than Mr. Gaitskell, they 
should read the two most important documents for which 
Mr. Morrison is responsible—the standing orders of the 
London Labour Party and his ‘academic’ work on Government 
and Parliament. 

Mr. Gaitskell was away at Greenock when Mr. Attlee made 
his announcement to the Parliamentary Labour Party. By 
the time this column appears he will be back in London, and 
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on the verge of one of the most important political offices in 
the State. He is, like all men of stature, a man of the most 
complicated motives, ambitions and ideas. He is very little 
known to the journalists who have to write about him. (1 may 
as well save twopence-halfpenny and warn him that I have a 
long list of British and foreign journalists who are waiting to 
break an avocado pear with him.) He has risen in ten years 
from obscurity to world fame. He has reacted in many respects 
badly—or, rather, humanly. He has a vanity which surprises 
even those who know him best. He has an inborn unwilling- 
ness to admit that he is wrong. But he has, as I have said 
before, a quite astonishing in.egrity. This was never put to 
me better than when a prominent Bevanite said to me that 
he would rather not see Mr. Gaitskell as leader because he 
did not think that Mr. Gaitskell had the toughness or capacity 
for self-deceit which was needed in a party leader. The com- 
ment, I think, is fair enough as a judgement of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
character. | don’t think it is very sensible as a comment on 
what a straightforward man is able to make of the post of 
Prime Minister. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


READERS of newspaper serials have been having a thin time 
lately. First of all there were Mr. Herald’s ‘revelations’ about 
Sir Winston Churchill, which I had the pleasure of exposing 
and which the Daily Mail wisely killed after the first instal- 
ment. And then there was the ‘virgin birth’ débacle in the 
Sunday Pictorial, which wound up the series on Sunday with 
a little piece in the middle of page five, abusing the person who 
so brilliantly hoaxed them, and, with a feeble pomposity, 
objecting to my part (of which I am reasonably pleased) in 
the exposure. Next there is the great Sunday Graphic mystery. 
The week before last the Graphic announced that a serial on 
‘THOSE CHURCHILL GIRLS’ would begin on the following 
Sunday. ‘This fascinating story,’ so the Graphic informed us, 
‘has been compiled from sources close to Chartwell, from 
friends who have known them individually.’ The series was 
to be, it was claimed, moving, revealing, exciting, touching. 
After this appetising build-up it must have been a sad dis- 
appointment to readers to find in the following Sunday’s 
Graphic not a line about those Churchill girls, and not a 
word of explanation about their non-appearance. (Not even 
the acres of nonsense about Signorine Sophia Loren and Gina 
Lollobrigida were adequate compensation.) My own view is 
that the key to the mystery lies in a telegram sent by Mr. 
Randolph Churchill to Viscount Kemsley at 9.30 p.m. on 
November 27. It read: YOUR SUNDAY GRAPHIC ANNOUNCES 
SERIES ARTICLES STARTING NEXT SUNDAY QUOTE THOSE 
CHURCHILL GIRLS UNQUOTE STOP WONDER WHETHER I COULD 
HAVE YOUR COOPERATION FOR SERIES | AM PLANNING FOR 
DAILY MIRROR AND GLASGOW DAILY RECORD ENTITLED QUOTE 
THOSE BERRY GIRLS UNQUOTE FEATURING LADY KEMSLEY 
MARCHIONESS OF HUNTLY MRS. LIONEL BERRY MRS. NEVILLE 
BERRY MRS. CUBITT ETC. WARMEST REGARDS TO YOU AND ALL 
THE BERRY GIRLS.—RANDOLPH. 


* * * 


THE IDEA is once more being put around that Mr. Butler may 
move from the Treasury. I should think that Mr. Butler would 
like a change. He has been Chancellor for four exhausting years 
and has only recently suffered a personal bereavement. But to 
move now would, I should have thought, be unfortunate from 
his point of view. No Minister should leave an office voluntarily 
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just at the moment when his policy is being put to its severest 
trial and his reputation is suffering its worst set-back. The 
intelligent criticisms which can be made of Mr. Butler’s hus. 
bandry are set out clearly in an anonymous article in the 
current issue of the National and English Review, a Conserva- 
tive monthly journal. The article draws attention to the 
‘emptiness of Conservative economic policy, to its lack of 
imagination, its uncertainty of purpose, its confusion of objec- 
tives.’ It describes Mr. Butler’s policy as a ‘struggle towards 
solvency, expedient by expedient.’ Conservative ‘policy,’ it says, 
‘consists in the simultaneous pursuit of conflicting objectives,’ 
The article selects two objectives which a long-term Conserva- 
tive policy should set itself: the encouragement of personal 
saving and lower taxation. In the space available to the author 
the article is the strongest and most acute assault on Mr, 
Butler’s policy which has yet been made. If Mr. Butler left the 
Treasury now, this is how he would be remembered as 


Chancellor. 
x * * 


AS ONE who has always taken a sly delight in the odd snippets 
of erudition to be culled from the learned journals, | was sorry 
to learn, from the annual report of the Nuffield Foundation, 
that many of them are in a sorry state. This is partly due to 
antiquated and costly methods of production and partly to 
overlapping between periodicals. Are we to see no more papers 
on ‘Some Little-known Merovingian Charters’ or on ‘Courtesy 
in Piers Plowman’? Happily, help is on the way. The Nuffield 
Foundation is to set aside £43,750 to assist learned journals 
over the next five years; and Mr. Robert Lusty, the vice- 
chairman of Michael Joseph Ltd., is to carry out a survey of 
publishing and distributing practices—presumably with an eye 
to the steps that can be taken towards rationalisation. 
~ ~ » 


A COMMERCIAL TELEVISION programme each Sunday has a 
section which deals with famous controversies over works 
of art at their first showing. I was pleased to hear that in the 
case of last week’s picture, Degas’ L’ Absinthe, the Spectator 
critic, at least, was on the side of the angels. Its ostensible 
subject — two drink-sodden people in a bistro — was freely 
denounced as repulsive when it was shown here in 1893; and, 
as if to point the contrast. the place of honour in the exhibition 
was given to a work by a Mr. Stott, of Oldham, representing 
Tristan and Iseult drinking a love-philtre on a fairy ship. The 
Spectator critic, D.S.M. (no need to reveal that identity!) 
expressed the view that Mr. Stott, by giving his picture the 
disagreeable prettiness of the Christmas card, had maltreated 
what had been a beautiful subject; whereas Degas’ subject, 
unspoiled by any ‘false note of an imposed and blundering 
sentiment,’ could only have been thought vulgar before Degas 
made it his (D.S.M.’s italics). This criticism drew down a 
pompous rebuke from the Westminster Gazette. which ex- 
pressed itself surprised that the Spectator, which normally 
prided itself on its moral and respectable tone, should attempt 
to justify the depiction of so sordid a scene. But the critics had 
been misled. The choice of the title L’Absinthe was not 
Degas’, for the good reasons that the two people in the pic- 
ture, so far from being alcoholics, were friends of his, and 
their drink was not absinthe. but coffee! 
* * * 


THE AUTHORSHIP of the Fourth Gospel is a difficult subject, 
on which scholars are by no means agreed, but I think the 
writer of the blurb of The Scrolls from the Dead Sea (reviewed 
elsewhere) must be almost alone in thinking that it was 
written by John the Baptist. 
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Why 1s Chartreuse 
‘|the most expensive 


781 


liqueur? 


Because it is the strongest; and because 
of the unique method of its preparation. 
Chartreuse, a monastery secret since 
1605, is the only liqueur made by 
monks. Unswayed by commercial 
motives, they follow the ancient recipe 
involving the blending of 130 herbs. 
No host can pay a greater compliment 
than to offer Chartreuse. No guest can 
show greater discrimination than to 
drink it. 
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Friends Apart 


By PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 


one of the phenomena of international affairs. Great 

Britain used to be a household word in Greece for all 
that is liberal in politics, generous in behaviour and friendly 
to the cause of Hellenism. It was largely this feeling, coupled 
with a spontaneous reaction to foreign attack, that brought 
Greece into the last war on our side. After the war, the trust, 
admiration and affection of the Greeks achieved a solidity 
which nothing seemed capable of shaking. 

But, in the space of a few years, the impossible has occurred. 
Individual friendships, thank God, remain, but the century- 
old feelings of Greece for England have vanished. Something 
unique and precious, built up by our betters over many decades, 
has been destroyed in a few years by a complacent, bigoted 
and short-sighted policy. We have allowed option after option 
to lapse. Our ill-timed inflexibility has been leading us into 
inextricable mischief. This is wholly unnecessary. But—though 
difficulties thicken as the months go by—it is remediable. We 
have been seriously and fundamentally wrong in the whole 
tragic Cyprus mess, and the Greeks, in spite of grave mistakes, 
right. 

Opponents of self-determination in Cyprus usually begin 
with the affirmation that the island has never belonged to 
Greece. This can be reduced to absurdity by the argument 
that it has done so, or has not, to exactly the same extent as 
Athens, Corinth, Thebes, Sparta, or any other part of Greece. 
A single Greek state, in the modern sense, only came into 
being at the end of the War of Independence in the past century. 
‘Greece,’ including Cyprus, was an assembly of city States 
which were unified for a while under Alexander of Macedon, 
and later, for many centuries, under the Byzantine Empire, of 
both of which Cyprus (and Athens and the rest of the Greek 
world) were part. To deny the right of reintegration with Greece 


' b OR well over a century, Anglo-Greek friendship has been 
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on these grounds reveals a deep-seated ignorance of what 
Greece was and is. 


The anti-Enotist then shifts his attack to the field of amateur 
ethnology: the Cypriots, he affirms, are not Greeks at all. To 
this one can only reply that all historians, and the rest of the 
Greek world, and the Cypriots themselves, have considered 
them to be so for the best part of 3,000 years. The Cypriot 
dialect has many elements of purer ancient Greek provenance 
than that of metropolitan Greece. Minoans and Mycenzans 
played their part in ancient Cypriot history, and Dorians, 
Arcadians, Laconians and Messenians settled in Cyprus early 
in the first millennium Bc. Like the English, and most other 
people, the Greeks have always been a composite race, and 
the ingredients vary in different regions, just as the racial 
make-up of a Northumbrian is different from that of an 
Englishman from Hereford or Devon. The Cypriots had lived 
in the same habitat, im full consciousness of their Greek 
nationality, propagating Greek civilisation and worshipping 
Greek gods, for well over 1,000 years before our own ancestors 
set sail for England from the coasts of Jutland and Schleswig 
and the banks of the Elbe, and for 2,000 years before the 
present inhabitants of Asia Minor strayed from their Mon- 
golian steppes to become the modern Turks. The late Sir 
Ronald Storrs, who was Governor of the island in one of its 
most troubled periods, writes: ‘The Greekness of Cypriots is, 
in my opinion, indisputable. . . . No sensible person will deny 
that the Cypriot is Greek speaking, Greek thinking, Greek 
feeling, Greek .. .” 

The opinion is widely held in England that enosis is a new 
and trumped-up scheme by which Greece hopes to seize Cyprus 
while we are in the mood for liquidation. This is not borne 
out by history. When we first took over the administration of 
the island from the Turks in 1878 we were greeted by a friendly 
deputation which ‘trusted that Britain would help Cyprus, as 
she had helped the Ionian Islands, to be united with Mother 
Greece, with which it is nationally connected.’ In 1897 Glad- 
stone wrote of ‘the satisfaction I should feel were it granted 
to me before the close of my long life to see the population 
of that Hellenic island placed by a friendly arrangement with 
their brethren of the Kingdom of Greece.’ Ten years later Sir 
Winston Churchill thought it only natural ‘that the Cypriot 
people, who were of Greek descent, should regard their in- 
corporation with what might be called their mother country 
as an ideal to be earnestly, devoutly and fervently cherished.’ 
It was on this hoary issue that the Cypriots burnt down Gov- 
ernment House in 1931. The sentiment has always existed, 
active at some periods, quiescent at others, and the present 
crisis is a symptom in a historical process that is coeval with 
non-Greek ascendancy in the island. Similar sentiments existed 
throughout the whole of the unredeemed Greek world, and it 
was precisely this determination to achieve national integration 
which resurrected the Greek nation in the past century, and 
regained Northern Greece and Crete and many of the islands— 
nearly all of the Greek world, in fact, except Cyprus—in this. 
A British acceptance of the justice of Cypriot aspirations 
in the past is well illustrated by the offer of Cyprus to the 
Greek Government in the First World War as a condition of 
Greece’s entry into the war on the Allied side. A later Greek 
Government did, indeed, do exactly that; but Cyprus remained 
British. 

The opponent of enosis then mentions our responsibilities 
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to the Cypriots. Our administration has been conscientious 
and just but uninspired and the colonial snub has done much 
to counteract its benefits. The Cypriots, of course, do not want 
to be our responsibility, but their own and Greece’s. The 
‘White Man’s Burden’ we have taken up belongs, in fact, to 
another white man. (The next reason adduced—responsibility 
for the Turkish minority—I will touch on later.) But, he will 
say at last, Britain needs Cyprus; since the loss of our base on 
the Suez Canal, it is vital to our defensive strategy and treaty 
obligations in the Middle East. And he is right. But Greece 
has offered us not only the retention of our bases in a Cyprus 
reunited to Greece, but bases in metropolitan Greece itself, 
like the American air bases in Crete and those we ourselves 
have granted the Americans in the British Isles. Yes, he 
counters, but governments come and go, and some future Greek 
Government, when we have given up our sovereignty, may try 
to dislodge us from this last Near-Eastern foothold. 

it is my conviction that the danger does not exist. The Greeks 
have settled the problem of the Communist threat in their own 
country, and they would certainly tackle the same question in 
Cyprus in a more radical fashion than we, as foreigners, are 
able to do. It is only the dispute over Cyprus which has ever 
seriously shaken Anglo-Greek friendship, and once that prob- 
lem is taken away, that friendship will take on new strength 
and life and provide a much more solid guarantee for our 
military commitments in the Middle East than anything we 
hope to clutch on to by main force. 

The whole affair, one might have thought, was something 
to be settled between two old, civilised and friendly countries 
to the satisfaction and advantage of both. But here the real 
trouble begins. We refused to discuss the matter, declared 
Cyprus inalienably British, and the question closed for ever and 
then sank into silence. It was only after a series of rebuffs that 
the Greeks carried the matter before the UN, and our poker- 
faced muteness is to blame for the present situation. This is 
not the way to deal with friends, especially if one of them is 
Greek, to whom speech—discussion, dialectic, ho logos—is 





life itself. Our silence, which seemed evasive, graceless and 
insulting, was only broken now and then by pronouncements 
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that showed a deep unawareness of the gravity of the whole 
thing, a wounding callousness to the feelings of Greece, and a 
catastrophic knack for verbal blunder. In Cyprus, meanwhile, 
the colonial authorities — who were just and well disposed 
within the narrow limits their service so often imposes—seemed 
to have been possessed by a similar demon of brick-dropping 
and, in the case of the sedition laws, of rash and impractical 
acts. Our sphinx-like incommunicado has amounted to lunacy; 
a static lunacy has unleashed dynamic lunacy. It has allowed 
the whole question to sink from the level of statesmanship 
into the market place and make its way upstairs into the offices 
of the sensational press, which is even worse in Athens than in 
London. Disappointment slowly turned into anger. It has been 
a bitter thing for English people in Greece to see England’s 
great name decline and come to represent all that, in Greek 
eyes, is most unlike England. The knowledge that we are 
wrong in this dispute, and the Greeks, in spite of journalistic 
and demagogic excesses, fundamentally in the right, has done 
nothing to alleviate this dismal spectacle and the feeling of 
wastage and destruction. 

Obviously, in a tangle as complicated as this, there are 
faults on both sides, and I consider the raising of the whole 
question, however justified the question itself, ill-timed. (Dis- 
cussion, however, would have done much to smooth out these 
difficulties at the beginning.) The incendiary Athens broadcasts 
to Cyprus are indefensible, and nobody can condone some 
of the methods used by EOKA. But it was depressing, 
at the trial in Paphos last year, to see that the caique-skipper, 
the sailors and the shore party in the dock for running ex- 
plosives into the island for use against the British were exactly 
the same hardy type of Greek seafaring men and tough, high- 
spirited mountain boys that used not only to help us run guns 
and agents against the Germans, and play such a bold and 
active part in resistance in the hills, but befriend and shelter 
the straggling remnant of our defeated army at appalling risk. 

The part played by the clergy in the Cyprus struggle appears 
anomalous and wrong in English eyes. But it must be remem- 
bered that the clergy, during centuries of occupation, were the 
only rallying point. Orthodoxy came to represent Hellenism, 
and religion and the cause of national survival have become 
the same. All who took part in guerrilla warfare in Greece and 
Crete will remember the bearded abbots and priests and 
monks, heavily armed and festooned with bandoliers, who 
fought by our side. The Archbishop of Cyprus, whose throne 
dates from Apostolic times, has always been considered the 
natural leader of occupied Cyprus. Mindful of this when 
Cyprus was offered to Greece in 1915, the British planned to 
carry the Archbishop to Greece in a British warship so that 
he might make the declaration of Union in person. 


All the Greek newspapers were pro-enosis from the start. 
The reputable section of the press behaved with moderation, 
and there were many temperate anglophile voices to protest 
against the animus of some public speakers and the excesses 
of the more disreputable papers. (The latter have behaved 
throughout with hydrophobic savagery.) But one by one, as the 
years passed and snubs and rebuffs from England mounted up. 
these voices fell silent. Sympathies withered and died. Anyone 
suggesting moderation now is accused of treachery. The most 
unshakeable English friends of Greece have been accused of 
every crime from espionage to organising the overthrow of 
Greece. The toxins have done their work and—especially in 
remote parts of the country where newspapers are the only 
reading matter—resistance to newsprint is low. The Greeks 
live on ideas, and the strongest of these, amounting to a 
religion, is devotion to the principle of Greek liberty. In this 
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Too technical for the 
Board-room ? 


We are speaking of refractories. Technical they certainly 
are; and becoming more difficult for the non-specialist to cope 
with every day. Why not, then, leave them to the specialist ? 
Why drag them into the board-room? The difficulty is 
that refractories have so decisive an effect on costs, that no 
management can afford to leave them out of it. 

Fortunately, a specialist can clear the technicalities out of 

the way, so that the essentials — such things as maintenance, 

fuel economy and productivity — stand out clearly. You 

will find many such specialists at Morgan Refractories. As the 

designers and operators of the most up-to-date refractories 


plant in Europe, their conclusions are worth having — if only 
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cause the Greeks will risk any disaster and destruction in the 
hopes of ultimate survival. (It is this that makes so irrelevant 
any foreign warnings that a change of sovereignty in Cyprus 
might bring material disadvantage.) The alteration of feeling 
has been complete, and in the regions most closely linked with 
the British in wartime—in the mountains and islands and 
Crete—it is very marked. They feel betrayed and abandoned 
and humiliated by the thought that the famous Anglo-Greek 
friendship is something about which the English care nothing. 
This new hatred is an uncomfortable and unwelcome thing, 
the denial of a beloved myth established for generations, and 
much of the present reaction is caused by the pangs of despised 
love. Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 

Suddenly, out of the stagnation caused by Britain’s unbroken 
silence, and to the astonishment of both the Greeks and our- 
selves, came the Turkish threat, in the event of Britain handing 
over Cyprus to the Greeks, to invade and capture it and annex 
it to Turkey. Except in the political sense that it is now British, 
Cyprus has never been Turkish. It was ‘Turkish’ in the same 
way that the rest of Greece might have been so termed after 
invasion and capture. There is, however, a Turkish minority 
of 18 per cent. of rustic settlers who have always lived on good 
terms with the 82 per cent. Greek majority. Greeks in Cyprus, 
they claim, could threaten Mersin and Iskenderun, the supply 
ports of Southern Turkey. So she could, of course, from the 
Egean Islands, and so could Turkey threaten the Greek 
islands from the mainland, or the Greek mainland from 
European Turkey. But Greece and Turkey are allies, and these 
hypothetical strategic inspirations are not valid reasons for the 
perpetuation of injustice. If it is a question, as Turkish propa- 
ganda asserts, of protecting their Cypriot minority, it may be 
remembered that there is already a large Turkish minority in 
Greek Thrace, balanced by a Greek minority in Constanti- 
nople. I have lived among them both. The Turks of Greek 
Thrace live on friendly terms with their neighbours and are 
administered with benevolence. (To judge by the prevalence 
of the fez, the turban and the veil, they even enjoy certain 
liberties which are denied their countrymen across the border.) 
About the Turks’ treatment of their Greek minority in recent 
months, the least said the better. These Turkish threats made 
fierce ancestral enmities (which everyone believed to have been 
ended three decades ago by Venizelos and Atatiirk, and their 
memory erased by the Balkan Pact) stir in their graves. 


(To be concluded) 
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Printers’ Censorship 
By NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS 


INCE the Director of Public Prosecutions’ humiliating 
S débacle of November last year when a second jury failed 

to agree whether Walter Baxter’s novel, The Image and 
the Search, constituted an obscene libel at common law, the 
ill-conceived and inept campaign launched by the authorities 
against reputable publishers and authors has been abandoned, 
The sudden discontinuance of these foolish prosecutions js 
as shrouded in mystery as their inception, but doubtless there 
is some connection between the abandonment of a repressive 
policy and the translation of a puritanical Home Secretary to 
the House of Lords. His place has been filled by a man known 
hitherto for his breadth of mind and liberal views who has 
apparently succeeded in restraining the zeal of Sir Theobald 
Mathew and his minions. Credit must also go to Sir Alan 
Herbert and Mr. Kilham Roberts, Secretary-General of the 
Society of Authors, who drafted the Obscene Publications Bill 
to reform and liberalise an antiquated law. 


The public have now sunk back into their usual apathy 
where matters of liberty are concerned, but such complacency 
is premature, since the prosecutions have given birth to a new 
form of censorship, operated net by the police nor by pub- 
lishers, but by printers. In all obscene libel prosecutions 
printers, as well as publishers and authors, are indicted as 
principals. This practice dates from the time when publishers 
were their own printers, but is unjustifiable today when 
printers are only the servants of publishers and up to now 
have exercised no choice in the books to be printed. In an 
effort to protect themselves from an unjust law they have now 
set up a private censorship in self-defence. Such a possibility 
was foreseen by Virginia Woolf during the last wave of prose- 
cutions in the Twenties, when she wrote: “The author has to 
ask himself what will the police magistrate say, and not only 
what will the police magistrate say, but what will the printer 
say, and what will the publisher say? For both printer and 
publisher will be trying uneasily and anxiously to anticipate 
the verdict of the police magistrate and will naturally bring 
pressure to bear upon the writer to put them beyond reach 
of the law. He will be asked to weaken, to soften, to omit. 
Such hesitation and suspense are fatal to freedom of mind, 
and freedom of mind is essential to good literature.’ 

This is precisely what is happening today. Printers all over 
the country have employed extra readers to hunt through 
manuscripts, especially novels, and to mark passages which 
some old lady or police magistrate might consider obscene. 
Until such passages have been deleted they refuse to print 
the book. Even harmless expletives such as ‘damn’ or ‘bluddy’ 
are now regularly blue-pencilled. Where is this ridiculous 
censorship to end? 

Some may think that these are generalities unsupported by 
evidence. Here are some examples: Miss Mary McCarthy is 
one of the most distinguished of American authors, yet so far 
no printer has been found for her latest book, A Charmed Life 
—widely praised in the United States—because it contains 
certain passages which, taken out of their context, might fall 
within the present legal definition of obscenity. Another 
American novel has been abandoned by a well-known pub- 
lisher because of the impossibility of obtaining a printer. 
(Since the agent is at this moment secking another publisher, 
its name obviously cannot be given.) In its American edition 
this novel of 450,000 words ran to over 900 closely packed 
octavo pages, and its price in the English market would be not 
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Three men playing golf — grandfather, father and son. 
And they have something else in common, too. They are 
steelworkers at a large works near Glasgow. But 

they might be in Belgium or Brazil, Canada or France, on 
any golf course in the world. Wherever golf is 

played you will find British steel products. 

Steel in all its forms makes up over 40°, of Britain’s 
total exports. And sports goods too play their part in earning 
foreign currencies for Britain. Even your mid-rron 

is made of steel. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 
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less than thirty-five shillings. The publisher’s readers were 
convinced not only that the book showed great talent, but was 
a work of near-genius, and had no doubt of its moral purpose, 
since it criticises severely the life which it depicts. Neverthe- 
less, because the book, for 2 per cent. of its total length, 
describes sexual incidents in coarse language, no printer could 
be found. Another book by a well-known English novelist has 
recently been turned down by printers because it deals with 
the incestuous relations between a brother and sister. No ques- 
tion of incitement to incest could possibly arise, since the 
principal character is horrified by this conduct and explicitly 
condemns it. The book has thus met the same fate as Shelley’s 
play, The Cenci, which caused such an outcry on its publica- 
tion in 1820 that it was not given a public performance until 
over a century later. Alarming as these and other examples 
of books being withheld from publication may be, they do not 
accurately reflect the extent of the new censorship, since many 
printers conceal the real reason for rejecting a book and excuse 
themselves with the plea that their order books are filled. 
The growth of this insidious censorship will only be checked 
by a reform of the law, such as that suggested by the Herbert 
Committee, giving security to publishers and printers of works 
of good intent. When he first went to the Home Office the 
present Home Secretary showed himself favourable to the 
Herbert Committee’s project, but since then he has become 
entoiled with his permanent officials and his interest has died 
away. What is there in the Home Office atmosphere that so 
quickly converts all but the most stalwart of liberals into un- 
compromising opponents of law reform? The Home Office 
has turned down proposals to abolish capital punishment, 
rejected the recommendations of a royal commission to abro- 
gate the McNaghten rules, and one need not be a seer to 
forecast the fate of any recommendations the Wolfenden 
Committee may put forward. So far, the Home Secretary is 
uncommitted on the question of the obscene libel reforms, 
but it is ominous that when Mr. Roy Jenkins introduced the 
Herbert Committee Bill into the House of Commons for the 
second time a fortnight ago, his Under-Secretary should have 
talked the Bill out. It is, I think, unprecedented for such action 
to be taken by a Minister. Mr. Lloyd George has now had the 
Herbert Committee proposals before him for nearly a year, 
but when he was questioned by Mr. Kenneth Robinson on 
October 27, he replied that the Government study of the law 
had not yet been completed. There is still time for the Home 
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Secretary to declare himself in favour of reform, but if he 
cannot or will not do this, he can at least declare the Govern. 
ment’s intentions. An immediate statement would end the 
uncertainty which is in part responsible for the increasing 
restriction of the most important of our liberties, freedom of 
the pen. 


Secular Intellectuals 
By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


WAS extremely interested in Mr. Kingsley Martin's 
] article on the Dead Sea Scrolls in the Christmas Book 

Supplement of the New Statesman, and, though | think 
it profoundly mistaken, its obvious sincerity makes it deserving 
of a serious answer. 

Mr. Kingsley Martin’s contentions are two. 

First, he thinks that ‘the Christian Churches are mistaken 
in harnessing their faith to historical suppositions.’ ‘Many 
creeds include beliefs in miraculous events similar to those 
surrounding the birth, death and life of Jesus; if faith depends 
on the authority of these stories, the obedient student must 
hold that in other cases they are examples of human credulity, 
but factually true when recorded in the Bible.’ This surely 
is to pour out the baby with the bath-water and then to 
complain that there is no baby. 

It would indeed be extremely odd if God had kept mankind 
in utter ignorance of His purposes up till the moment of His 
Incarnation and then burst upon the world with a full revela- 
tion of what was previously wholly unknown, but no Christian 
apologetic has ever pretended that this is what happened. It 
has been rather the care of Christian apologetics to note the 
preparatio evangelica—to note how the deepest of pre 
Christian minds had come, in one way or another, to feel the 
insufficiency of unaided Man—to say with Plato ‘And that 
is all that a man can know if he cannot find some word of 
God which will more surely and safely carry him’—to say 
with Virgil that there must be some great intervention from 
outside this world imminent in the affairs of this world or else 
things do not make sense. 

‘lam nova progenies calo demittitur alto.’ 

It is true that pre-Christian mythology in every quarter of 
the globe is filled with tales of a Trinity, a Resurrection, of 
Virgin Births, of a mystical remission of sins. Surely the 
reasonable explanation of these half-understood assertions is 
that pre-Christian man had already come to feel in some 
groping way that these things must be so—he knew not how 
—that the Christian revelation was delayed until it was ina 
manner demanded and that then Christ came and said, “These 


_ things which you had vaguely guessed at are so. I give you 


the assurance.’ And Christ was only able to give that assurance 
because His claims were historical. No one ever pretended 
that there was any particular date at which Athene leapt 
from the head of Zeus. Such stories are not, as Mr. Kingsley 
Martin puts it, ‘a strain on human credulity’ because no one 
ever seriously asked us to believe them as historical facts. 
The stories were mythological. But Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead on such and such a day at such and such a place in 
Jerusalem, and when Tiberius was on the Roman throne. 
Those who disliked the Christian claim—the Romans or the 
Jews—could easily have refuted it by producing the body. 
They were unable to do so. I am neither competent nor 
concerned to argue scholars’ points about the Dead Sea Scrolls 
which are reviewed elsewhere in this number, but it may be, 
as Mr. Edmund Wilson asserts, that they show us that some 
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What ant IS CO 
gp! ape Recorder? 


a Let’s start saying what it is not. A tape recorder 

is not a machine which ticks out Stock Market 
prices. It does not provide the ticker tape which is 
such a feature of the New York welcome to famous 
people. A tape recorder is a machine which records 
sounds; happy sounds, musical sounds, living 
sounds. And plays them back absolutely true to life. 
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( i. fact, a tape recorder is something that can be either very useful, 
CAD absolutely essential, or just downright good entertainment for practically 
every person you can think of. 
For the music lover it provides his favourite music perfectly and 
economically. The tape on which the music is recorded can be stored 
easily and is ‘unbreakable’. All tape is ‘long-playing’—and it doesn’t wear out. 
For the family man a tape recorder provides a family album in sound, 
from Baby’s first word to young John’s party piece. And speaking of parties— 
a tape recorder can join in anything; from ‘Consequences’ to ‘Musical Chairs’. 
It can give you music for dancing or even provide the accompaniment for ‘Knees Up Mother 
Brown’ (if you feel that way inclined). 
For the youngster at school—many schools have tape recorders—education 
is made more interesting; something in which he plays a part—a real part 
that helps him learn and remember more vividly. 
For the business man a tape recorder brings more efficiency. It helps him save time, 
helps him by recording important meetings verbatim, takes dictation, reduces 
routine trivialities. 
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of Christ’s ethical maxims were to be found in the mouths 
of the Essenes in the first century re. If so, so what? We all 
know very well that some of these maxims were to be found 
in the mouths of Socrates and Isaiah and Confucius and 
many other great men some centuries before that. If it be 
true, us the Dead Sea Scrolls suggest, that we can add the 
Teacher of Righteousness to this great company of the pre- 
cursors of Christ for whom Dante found a home in his Noble 
Castle, that is intensely interesting, but it in no way alters or 
weakens the traditional Christian apologetic. St. Paul’s first 
concern was not to preach Christ’s ethical doctrines but to 
assert his historical claims as proof that Christ’s ethical 
doctrines were valid. ‘If Christ be not risen again, then is your 
faith vain.’ The historical claims may be true or false, but 
they are Christianity, and nothing else is Christianity. 
Christianity’s primary concern is not with what Christ taught 
but with what Christ was. 

Mr. Kingsley Martin’s other contention is that ‘non- 
resistance’ was ‘a central doctrine’ of Christ, that He was 
‘a pacifist and what we should now call a Socialist’ 
and that of course His teaching has, with rare exceptions, 
been perverted and neglected by those who over two 
thousand years have called themselves His disciples. Mr. 
Kingsley Martin finds in Gandhi the only really satis- 
factory example of a modern man who has tried to follow 
Christ’s teaching. I am not quite clear what Mr. Kingsley 
Martin means by ‘central.’ Surely the ‘central’ doctrine of 
Christianity is the doctrine that Christ was the Son of God. 
Yet, though ultimately His Kingdom was not of this world, 
Christ did lay down certain injunctions how we should behave 
in this world. Certainly we are under obligation to pay atten- 
tion to the injunctions, whether we call them ‘central’ or not. 
But what exactly is the attention that we should pay to them? 

I cannot think that the question is nearly as simple as 
Mr. Kingsley Martin would have us believe. I recognise that 
there are the great texts which pose the issue of non-resistance. 
I cannot see in what way these texts are more ‘central’ than 
the text which bids us take no thought for the morrow. If 
it is right to discover our general Christian duty by taking 
texts in isolation out of their context, then we are at least 
as clearly forbidden to make use of arrangements for social 
security as we are to perform military service. 

Christ was, says Mr. Kingsley Martin, ‘what we should call 
now a Socialist.’ I am far from clear what Mr. Kingsley Martin 
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—or indeed anybody else—in these days would call a Socialist, 
But, if a Socialist is one who believes that society shouldibe 
organised on egalitarian principles, I should have thought 
that a case could be made out that Christ taught us to be 
apolitical and wholly unworldly, to be indifferent how this 
world was organised and therefore incidentally to abandon 
wealth in order that we should not be encumbered by it, but 
that there is no evidence whatsoever that He thought that 
wealth should be confiscated in order that it might be better 
distributed. The man without a coat was not bidden to demand 
one. It was the man who had a coat who was bidden to 
surrender it and to surrender his cloak also. To the Socialist 
surely the great evil is poverty; to the New Testament the 
great evil is riches. The early Christians of the Acts of the 
Apostles practised indeed a sort of Communism, but it was 
a voluntary Communism. Ananias and Sapphira, we are 
specifically told, were perfectly entitled to keep their property 
if they wanted. They were punished only because they lied, 
pretending to have surrendered it all when in fact they had 
not done so. 


Are we then, if we are sincere Christians, compelled literally 
to take no thought for tomorrow? to act in absolute uncom- 
promising obedience to these few texts, caring nothing for 
ordinary prudence and leaving it to God to decide whether 
society survives or not or whether those who are suffering 
oppression are rescued? Other texts, like that which bids us 
render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, would seem 
to show that we are not—that we have no duty to be wholly 
apolitical. The tradition of Christianity which has always 
taught that certain people are indeed for example’s sake called 
on wholly to renounce the world—to surrender for them- 
selves all property and all means of physical resistance—but 
that the generality of mankind should live a prudent social 
and political life is surely a reasonable one. The Sermon on 
the Mount, out of which these texts come, was, we are most 
explicitly and carefully told, a sermon preached to the small 
body of disciples after Christ had led them away from the 
general multitude. That tradition does not by any means 
imply that the ordinary man and woman need pay no attention 
to these texts. Certainly they are under obligation to work in 
such a way that there is in society as little violence, as little 
injustice, as little insolence of wealth as possible but, things 
being as they are, a policy of pacifism would not necessarily 
lead to peace or justice nor confiscation necessarily lead to 
equality. Prudence is a Christian virtue and we have both a 
right and a duty to follow such policies as are most likely 
to save society from collapse. ‘If it be possible, as much as lieth 
in you, live peaceably with all men,’ is how St. Paul interprets 
Christian obligation for the norma! Christian. That professing 
Christians over the ages have often fallen far short of Christian 
standards in their conduct is self-evidently true. But I would 
say that by and large Christians have on the whole been 
better than non-Christians and that by and large nations have 
become more beastly in their policies the more overtly they 
turn away from religion. I would not for a moment agree with 
Mr. Kingsley Martin that Christian teaching has had no 
influence on conduct outside the small circle of the dedicated 
saints. It is foolish to flatter the common man and it is blas- 
phemous to despise him. The secularist intellectual is in 
danger both of flattering him and of despising him, and indeed 
it is difficult to avoid either of these failings unless we are 
able to retain faith in the central historical claim of Christianity 
and say of the common man in the words which Chesterton 
puts into the mouth of Dr. Johnson, ‘These are they for whom 
their Omnipotent Creator did not disdain to die.’ 
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Defection in December 


py A. M. GOLLIN 


HIS month marks an important anniversary in the 

history of the Spectator. It was exactly a half-century 

ago in December of 1905 at a time when political feelings 
were about to become more embittered than ever before in 
recent times that the paper provided the world with a remark- 
able demonstration of integrity and political independence. 
When, on Arthur Balfour’s resignation, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman formed his Liberal Government in preparation for 
the momentous General Election of January, 1906, the 
Spectator turned on its own party, dissociated itself from the 
Unionists and Conservatives and supported the Radicals. 

This attack was the culmination of the paper’s famous oppo- 
sition to Joseph Chamberlain’s campaign for Tariff Reform 
and Imperial Preference, the real issue on which the electors 
were asked to make their choice. ‘It is the duty of all sincere 
Free Traders, whether Unionists or Liberals,’ wrote St. Loe 
Strachey, the editor, *. . . to do all in their power to support 
the new Ministry . . . which . . . is capable of safeguarding 
the nation from the disasters which must overtake it were the 
Chamberlain policy adopted. . . .’ 

Strachey’s decision, though it was the logical result of his 
attitude to Chamberlain’s plan to unify the empire by means 
of a system of tariffs, was a terribly difficult one to make. 
Because of his Free Trade views his paper was subjected to 
the political attacks of a secret organisation of tariff reformers 
who called themselves the ‘Confederates,’ and Chamberlain 
worked hard to discomfit Strachey and the Spectator— 
politically and economically. 

Nor were such external factors the only ones that troubled 
Strachey in his decision to fight against his own party. On the 
one hand, as an Imperialist he believed passionately in the 
Unionist opposition to Home Rule, but as a Free Trader he 
regarded Chamberlain’s policies with suspicion and mistrust, 
while he despised the attempts of Arthur Balfour, the party 
leader, to find some middle ground on which both Unionist 
Free Traders and Tariff Reformers might come together. The 
Spectator bit deeply into the Tariff Reformers’ hopes for a 
victory in the election and won for itself a reputation among 
contemporaries for fearlessness, independence and authority 
both in this country and abroad. 

The Liberals, Asquith especially, were concerned to main- 
tain good relations with the paper after their 1906 victory. It 
is not generally known that a month after he became Prime 
Minister in 1908 Asquith confided to Strachey that if funds 
for social reform could not be found under a system of Free 
Trade finance, then a return to Protection would surely be 
required. Such an admission from a man who owed his occupa- 
tion of the first place in the Government in good part to his 
Free Trade attitude was a startling secret and explains a great 
deal about the kind of Liberal thinking that led eventually to 
the Lloyd George Budget of 1909. 

It was the campaign for that Budget which finally closed 
this interesting chapter in the history of the paper. Throughout 
1909, Strachey, essentially a conservative man, was alarmed 
at the policies and tactics of Lloyd George and his Radical 
lieutenant, Winston Churchill. ‘Predatory socialism plus dema- 
gogy of the most reckless and unscrupulous kind,” he wrote, 
‘are not worse than tariff reform.’ From that moment all else 
in his mind took secondary place to what he called the ‘need 
of getting rid of this Lloyd George and Winston-ridden 
Government.’ At the end of September, 1909, the paper 
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The Derbyshire wagon tippler— 
and the 17 ounce Apollo 


Of this strangely assorted pair, one is part of a big mechanical 
conveyor plant at a power station, tipping coal into hoppers 
at 1,400 tons an hour: the other is an aluminium tubular 
billiard cue. But there is a connection, for both are made by 
different companies in the seven Divisions of Tube 
Investments. 
The link between many necessities of industrial and everyday 
life—from rolling mills to bicycles, pressure vessels to 
electric cookers—is symbolized in TI, for each Division 
makes many products. 
ihe U1 Stee: Tube Division, for instance, is the world’s largest producer of 
precision and specialised tubes. It makes pressure and mechanical steel 
tubes, both seamiess and electric resistance welded ; tubes with diameters of 
over 3 teet to one thousandth o! an inch, and it manipulates and assembles 
them into complete components and parts to customer's specification. TI 
also produces tubes in aluminium, plastics, titanium and other uncommon 
metals. When the demand arose in the peaceful uses of atomic energy for 
ubes in uranium, xirconium, thorium, beryllium TI developed special 
fabrication techniques and needs were quickly met. 
That is one among the seven TI Divisions which serve the world: Steel Tube 
Division; Engineering Division; Electrical Division; Aluminium Division; 
Steel Division; Cycle Division; General Division. 
eee 
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Tube Investments Limited 





The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5633 
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returned to the Unionist fold, still at the head and front of 
its Free Trade movement. 

There followed a series of ‘slanging matches’ when Lloyd 
George denounced the Spectator and its editor from the plat- 
form while Strachey condemned the Radical Chancellor’s mis- 
deeds in print. The extremists on the Unionist side welcomed 
the Spectator’s new departure, but it was a long time before 
they forgave and they never forgot that the defection of 
December, 1905, helped to break the back of Chamberlain’s 
crusade. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


NE of the most sinister and uncooperative of the 

Ministries which now govern us is that of Fuel and 

Power. Take, for instance, the statement of Sir John 
Cockcroft, whose atomic station at Harwell comes under this 
Ministry, about future sites for nuclear plants. They are to 
be ‘where insufficient coal is mined to meet local require- 
ments and as near as possible to major centres of use.’ On 
the other hand, because they can’t be guaranteed to be safe, 
‘the first atomic stations will not be in heavily built-up areas.’ 
This means that everyone who has a favourite piece of 
country at present unbuilt-up, especially if it is in the south 
of England and near a river, must be prepared for the worst. 
The Ministry of Fuel and Power has never yet consulted local 
preservation committees, the National Trust, the Royal Fine 
Art Commission, the Council for the Preservation of Rural 


Kecitintia 
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SAIL BETWEEN FEBRUARY IST AND MAY 31ST 
AND SAVE FROM £80 TO £140 





You can enjoy that visit to friends and relatives in Australia and 
gain the benefit of a substantial financial saving by travelling 
under our special P & O Boomerang Trips plan. 

You take your first-class outward passage between the first of 
February and the end of May. You return homeward between 
September Ist and December 31st 1956 or 1957. Reduced first- 
class fares run from £230. You save from £80 to £140. 

That’s the practical side of it. Once aboard a P & O liner—your 
home at sea—you can relax in an atmosphere of comfort which 
is the result of more than a century’s experience of service. 

For full details see your local travel agent. 


ONE WAY ONLY? 


For passengers visiting Australia for an indefinite period, 
we offer our special P & O off-season terms. This means 
that during the months February to May you can have 
a wider choice of first-class accommodation for your money. 


BOOMERANG TRIPS 


P: 


See Your Local TRAVEL AGENT 
or P& ©: 14/16 Cockspur Street, $.W.1. WhHitehall 4444 
AVEnue 8000 
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England, the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
or any other body which is concerned with what is left that 
is beautiful. For this reason the beautiful Blackwater estuary 
in Essex and Berkeley in Gloucestershire are threatened, 
For this reason we can expect no redress from the Ministry. 
It will settle everything with town clerks and borough 
surveyors and little private huddles in the local councils. Jus, 
the same policy has been adopted by this Ministry about the 
siting of electric power stations. Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd is the 
Minister, but he seems a weak sort of man, unable to stand 
up to the top-secret mentality of his subordinates. It is surely 
most improbable that our country’s enemies are ignorant of 
where these enormous power stations are. 


CHURCH MAGAZINES 


The Provost of Birmingham must be a charming man. He 
opens his letter to me, ‘I enclose a copy of our Cathedral 
Chronicle to demonstrate the respectability, though I hope 
not dullness, which makes all the million and a quarter people 
in Birmingham, except 825, not buy it.’ And of course the 
Chronicle is very good reading, as are many local parish and 
church magazines, What is wrong with them is not what they 
print, but how they are printed. Too often the copy is sent 
to the local printer who sets it up on cheap paper in unread- 
able type, badly inked. A well-proportioned page, decent 
paper and printing—and this doesn’t mean Gill Sans and 
jazz-modernism—would make many a church magazine more 
successful. While on the subject of the clergy, I have always 
found that they are very good impromptu speakers, far better 
than most public men. I suppose this comes from that practice 
acquired in giving out notices which sometimes take almost as 
much time as the sermon that follows. 


THE GLASS OF FASHION 


I am appalled by the inferior modern stained-glass which 
is being put into Classical churches, particularly in the City 
of London. One can see what has happened. The War Damage 
Commission has obviously allowed money for the replacement 
of Victorian stained-glass which was mercifully destroyed. 
Instead of glazing these windows with the clear glass and 
occasional mellow armorial bearings or enamelled trans- 
parencies they were originally intended to have, the church 
authorities have filled them with tasty, pale designs, floating 
in a glaring sea of white glass. Such windows might look all 
right above the Children’s Corner of an uninspired modern 
church, but they are an insult to the Classic restraint and 
masculinity of such men of genius as Wren and his followers. 


Crass DISTINCTION 


In order not to offend countries on the Continent, British 
Railways have decided to abolish third class and call it second. 
I wonder what is going to happen to the second-class carriages 
on the continental boat trains? I think this absurd slavery 
to formalism is just the same as that futile erasure of the 
old company lettering that went on when British Railways 
were started. It descended even to the tea-cups. 


The Spectator 


DECEMBER 11, 1830 


THE LIVERPOOL ELECTION.—This scene of bribery and corruption 
has cost the two candidates, it is said, 90,000 L.; of which Mr. 
Denison and his friends will have to pay about 50,000 L. The sum 
subscribed for that gentleman's return was 20,000 L. Who dare 
speak of poverty or distress in the country after this? 
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West End (London) Branch : 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LTD. 


13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, 
ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORAT! 


Barkers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR 


PELE LEKLLKCEGEK EEE 


It is impossible to judge from statistics 
alone how far India’s traditional 
industries are being reshaped by Western 
machines and methods. A first hand 
experience of Indian life and commerce, 
like that of the National Bank of India, 
is needed to put facts into perspective. 
Enquiries about trade here, or with 
any other country which is served by 
the Bank, are welcomed at the Head 
Office or at any, branch. 


Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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One of the Fest 


of many good Building Societies 
ANNOUNCES NEW RATE OF INTEREST 
on daily balances, to operate from Ist Jan., 1956 


% PER ANNUM NET. 


The Society pays the 
Income Tax 


( Equivalent to £5 . 13 . 0 gross) 


OWING TO STEADY GROWTH OVER MANY YEARS 
large reserve funds have accumulated to support 
assets of approximately £10,000,000. 

This policy continues and as no commission is 
paid for investment introduction, members 
benefit, and the Society can offer this improved 
interest rate with unquestionable security. 


PLANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. 1848 
( Member af the Building Societies’ Association) 
Write for details, accounts and application form to: 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: MONarch 8985 
One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 
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All true country-lovers — 
whether they live on farms 
or in flats—will delight ina 
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Countryman. For to open 
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—~The Countryman— 


10/- 


2/ 6 Send this coupon to The Countryman, 
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Letters to the Editor 


Cyprus 


Spyros A. Kyprianos, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley 


Geoffrey Dawson B.S. Townroe, Robert Pitman 


The Other Oliver Edwards Oliver Edwards 
African Labour Advancement C. Wilson 
New Churches The Archdeacon of Rochester 
The Homosexual as Scapegoat B. A. Young 


Distinguished Apologies Kingsley Amis 





CYPRUS 


Sir,—Lord Stanley of Alderley is surprisingly 
supporting something which has been aban- 
doned even by the British Government when 
he says ‘that Cypriots do not in fact want 
enosis but are afraid to say so because there 
is excommunication on the part of the Church 
on the one hand and the danger of EOKA on 
the other.’ 

But if a secret plebiscite is held under the 
auspices of the British Government, the 
Church surely would not know who voted 
for and who against enosis so there could be 
no excommunication (I am supposing that the 
Church would do such a thing though there 
is no evidence that it did excommunicate any- 
one in the past or threatened to excommuni- 
cate anyone who supports something else 
apart from enosis, if, again, there is such a 
person). Or is EOKA an invisible power which 
will be holding the Cypriots from the hand 
and force them to vote for enosis? 

The British Government, being the first one 
to know of the ‘falseness’ of the wishes of the 
Cypriots for enosis, would not hesitate to hold 
such a plebiscite if that was the case, Or 
would they? 

Furthermore, a plebiscite would also pro- 
vide the answer to Lord Stanley’s assertion 
that ‘the Cypriot is interested in comparisons 
of material prosperity,’ especially now that 
they are being offered £38,000,000 ‘for social 
and economic developments.’—Yours faith- 
fully, 

SPYROS A. KYPRIANOS 

London Secretary, Ethnachy of Cyprus 
London, W9 
* 

Sir—I am grateful to you for giving Mr. 
Donnelly enough of your valuable space to 
reprint a précis of my article for the benefit of 
your readers who may inadvertently have 
missed the first edition. Quite apart from the 
somewhat outworn and fiyblown dodge of run- 
ning snippets together to produce a false im- 
pression, I thought Mr. Donnelly’s two-word 
criticism of what he takes to be my mentality 
plagiaristic and Low.—Yours faithfully, 

STANLEY OF ALDERLEY 
Nelson Court, Jersey 
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GEOFFREY DAWSON 


Sir,—Mr. Fairlie, in his article on the late 
Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, whom he admits he 
had never met, gives a pen picture which to 
many of us appears to be strangely misleading. 
He even quotes from a stupid review written 
by a Magdalen Don, notorious for his dogma- 
tism, and suggests that Dawson was a 
‘bureaucrat by nature,’ and indeed that he 
was out of touch with current affairs. 

My impression from the time I first met 
Geoffrey Robinson, as he then was, in 1913, 
and between the two wars when I was a fairly 
regular contributor under his editorial direc- 
tion to The Times on questions of housing 
and town planning, was that he was not the 
least bureaucratic, but very human and full 
of humour, and that he was very much in 
touch with current affairs. In 1913 he was 
working closely with Lord Roberts and Sir 
Henry Wilson and made no secret of his 
belief in the imminent German peril. After the 
First World War he must have many times 
received at All Souls a realistic view of 
Germany from one of his colleagues, the then 
Foch Professor of French, Professor Rudler. 
Certainly, as I happen to know, he was kept 
most closely informed on the Hitler threats 
through confidential reports sent to Printing 
House Square by their correspondents, and 
many other friends. Sir Evelyn Wrench has 
provided historians of the future with a true 
portrait of one of the most upright and wisest 
men I have ever been privileged to meet.— 
Yours faithfully, 

B, S. TOWNROE 


Maresfield, Yateley, Camberley, Surrey 


* 

Sir,—What peculiar standards of journalism 
you follow. In a Sunday Express article about 
the former editor of The Times I put the view 
that Geoffrey Dawson’s part in the Abdication 
crisis was perhaps second only to Baldwin’s. 
This assertion now draws a solemn ooze of 
indignation (‘nonsense,’ ‘distortion,’ ‘disreput- 
able’) from your columnist Pharos. Yet Pharos 
should have noticed that my remark was in 
fact a direct quotation from Sir Evelyn Wrench 
—an ex-editor of the Spectator—who is author 
of the new Dawson biography. Wrench begins 
his detailed chapter on the Abdication with 
these words: ‘This record is merely an attempt 
to tell Geoffrey’s part, perhaps only second in 
importance to that of Baldwin, in the Abdica- 
tion story’ (p. 336). 

Now, elsewhere in the same issue as this 
column by Pharos you print your own ample 
review of the Dawson book. Wrench’s estimate 
of Dawson’s role in the Abdication is not dis- 
puted in this review. Indeed, over the devious 
course of 3,000 words, your reviewer does not 
even mention it. 

Thus, instead of openly rebutting Sir 
Evelyn’s well-founded view of the Abdication, 
you seek to disparage him by the odd device 
of insulting me. Unfortunately even this attack 
goes amiss. Let me set right two items where 
Pharos is confused: 

1. Pharos writes: ‘He [Pitman] claims that 
Dawson was the real motivator of the Abdica- 
tion [actually I said nothing of the kind]. But 
Dawson was seldom less active. 

Even in the brief record of Dawson’s move- 
ments given by the History of The Times and 
by the new biography, I find over a period of 
twenty-eight days: two visits by Dawson to the 
Archbishop, two visits to the Canadian High 
Commissioner, four visits to Hardinge (the 
King’s secretary), and ten visits to Baldwin. All 


these personal visits by a busy editor were 
devoted exclusively to the Royal crisis. A 
typical entry from Dawson’s diary: ‘This and 
another visit [to the Prime Minister] on the 
following evening were devoted to discussing 
the possible value of publicity.’ I wonder how 
Pharos defines activity? 

2. Pharos also takes up my account of how 
Dawson, in October, 1936, selected an anony- 
mous letter from his post-bag and took it to 
the Palace to be shown to the King. This letter 
from a Briton in the USA called for the King’s 
abdication whether he married Mrs. Simpson 
or not. Pharos then pounces on my comment 
that the King then was ‘shuttered off from 
public opinion.’ He observes gravely: ‘This is 
absolute nonsense. King Edward VIII had 
access to every channel which is normally 
available to a King to collate public opinion.’ 

Yet in October the King was cut off from 
public opinion for the simple reason that the 
British public did not have an opinion. If 
Pharos reads his history a little more deeply he 
will discover that the public were not informed 
of the crisis until December 2—eight days 
before the Abdication instrument was signed. — 
Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT PITMAN 
Sunday Express, Fleet Street, EC4 


[Pharos writes: ‘Mr. Pitman’s letter is as 
much of a distortion as his original article, 
which was called “But for this man [Dawson] 
would the Duke of Windsor still be King?”— 
a sufficient indication of its level. He attempts 
to give the false impression that I complained 
of his quotation from Sir Evelyn Wrench, and 
the even more ludicrous impression that Sir 
Evelyn Wrench would agree with him. He dis- 
claims the idea that he suggested that Geoffrey 
Dawson was the “real motivator” of the Abdi- 
cation. But his article started with a picture of 
Baldwin “slumped at a table, his head lolling 
im dejection,” accompanied by Dawson, whose 
“work was nearing success ... the Abdica- 
tion was nicely under way.” I made two other 
main criticisms of his article. Firstly, that he 
tried “to put across the idea that Baldwin and 
Dawson were bent on the abdication of the 
King from the start.” Secondly, that he said 
that the King “was alone—shuttered from pub- 
lic opinion.” The first criticism Mr. Pitman 
chooses to ignore, the second he answers 
by saying that “the King was cut off from 
public opinion for the simple reason that the 
British people did not have an opinion.” If 
what he now says is true it is hard to see why 
in his article he said the King was shuttered 
off from something that did not exist. But, of 
course, the unfortunate Mr. Pitman was in the 
disagreeable position of having to elaborate a 
thesis which is contradicted by the facts. — 
Editor, Spectator.] 


THE OTHER OLIVER EDWARDS 


Sir,—Please allow me to thank Strix for his 
observations (Spectator, November 25) on my 
statement that I am not Oliver Edwards of 
The Times, and Mr. Wain (December 2) for 
what he has kindly said in my excuse. It does 
seem to me now that Strix is, in his chief con- 
tention, right, and I must not try to shelter 
behind the fact that the personal column was 
chosen for my message at the newspaper’s own 
courteous suggestion in its wish to help me. 
Anyone the message was intended for would 
understand it, But in a matter like this a 
personal column cannot be kept personal, and 
to some who happened to notice it my state- 
ment was bound to smack of presumption and 
conceit. I ought, I expect, to have endured 
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HELLENIC CRUISES 1956 


Under penta ol the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford. Cambridge and Bristo’ 


Universities 
NORTH AFRICA & GREECE 
March 22 to April 7, 19506 
= SARDINIA, TUNIS. DOUGGA, CARTHAGE, 
Cruise No. 3 TRIPOLI, SABRATHA, LEPTIS MA GNA, 
visiting CYRENE, PHAESTOS, KNOSSOS, RHODES, 
LINDOS, LEROS, PATMOS, ATHENS. 


GREECE & TURKEY 
pti April 21, 1986 
N ORFU, CORINTH, MYCENAE, EPIDAUROS, 
Cruise 0. 4 SANTORING IOS, PERGAMUM, BURSA 
visiting ISTANBUL, TROY, ZAGORA, SKOPELOS. 
ATHENS, DELPHI. OLYMPIA. 


GREECE, TURKEY é (THE AEGEAN ISLANDS 
August 21 to September 7 
rete Te atthe 


LETUS, SAMO: 

SYROS, ATHENS, SHELPH 
Guest Lecturers accompanyiny the Cruise, onl give lectures on board and ai 
the various sites, include— 
Sir Maurice Bowra, O.Leg.d’H., LL.D., M.A., Warden of Wadham College and 
former Vice-Chancellor of Oxtord University. B. L. Hallward, Esq., M.A., Vice- 
Chancelior of Nottingham University Prot. R. Syme, M.A., F.B.A., Camden 
Professor of Ancient History, Oxford University. The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter, D.D., M.A. Prof. T. B. L. Webster, M.A., F.S.A., Professor of Greek. 
University College, London. Proi. W. B. Stanford, M.A., Litt.D., Regius 
Profesior of Greek, Dublin University. Prof. H. D. F,. Kitto, M.A., F.B.A., 
Professor of Greek, Bristol University. J. B. Ward-Perkins, Esq., M.A., F.B.A., 
F.S.A., Director of the British Schoo! of Archeology, Rome. Dr. D. B. Harden, 
M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A., F.M.A., Keeper, Department of Antiquities, Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. F. Kinchin Smith, Esq., M.A., Head of Department of Classics, 
University of London Institute of Education. Dr. C. T. Seltman, Litt.D., Fellow 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge University, and formerly University Lecturer in 
Byzantine Studies, Oxford. Sir John Sheppard, M.B.F., M.A.. Litt.D., LL.D.. 
Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 


PRICES FROM 80 GNS 


For full particudars and reservations apply to: 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN LTD 


% (HL) Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Telephone: MUSeum 3506 (5 lines) 
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To do their 
job, 
advertisements 
first have 

to be READ 


Advertisements work very well indeed in 
THE READER’S DIGEST 


—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
million sale. This means several million readers—responsive 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 
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Income Tax paid by the Society, 
Equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent to 
investors subject to the standard rate 
of income tax. 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


* Income Tax Paid 


The interest rate of 3 per cent per annum on Share 
Accounts, income tax paid by the Society, represents a 
return on every £100 invested equivalent to £5.4.4 per 
cent to all investors subject to the standard rate of 
income tax. Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 24 per cent 
per annum, income tax paid, which is equivalent to 
£4.6.11 per cent where the standard rate of income tax is 
paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted by the Society. 


Interest Half-Yearly 


Interest, which is paid half-yearly, commences from 
the day after the investment is received and continues 
to the date of withdrawal. Sums invested may be 
withdrawn at convenient notice. 


Security of Capital 

Abbey National is one of the largest and oldest 
established building societies in the country, with over 
£200,000,000 total assets — a token of the confidence 
of more than 500,000 investors. 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey National office, or 
write to the address below for the Society's Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


A national institution with total 
assets of over £200,000,000 


ABBEY HOUSE «+ BAKER STREET 
LONDON - N.W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local telephone directory for address of nearest office 
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with patience the consequences for myself of 
this fortuitous identity of name; and, once 
The Times articles had started to appear, and 
letters of praise, congratulation and inquiry 
were reaching me, sometimes by successive 
postal deliveries, I ought, when they became 
too many for me to answer, to have remained 
content to blush unseen. What I ought to have 
done when at last I received, from someone 
obviously well-intentioned, but till then un- 
known to me, a packet of books with a 
request that they be mentioned in The Times, 
I cannot say. It would surely have been a poor 
service to my distinguished namesake to send 
them on to him. Why, by then I was already 
taking a sort of vicarious pride in his 
achievement. The unfolding of The Times on 
Thursdays had come to induce in at least one 
reader a curious pensiveness. Miraturque 
novas frondes et non sua poma. 

I had indeed suspected that Samuel 
Johnson’s chance meeting with his fellow- 
collegian Oliver Edwards in Butcher Row on 
that beautiful Good Friday of 1778 might be 
an ulterior source of my embarrassment. I 
remembered, for instance, E. V. Lucas’s engag- 
ing essay on ‘A philosopher that failed,’ and 
once, years ago, I even began to write a poem 
about him. Now I think I might restart it, 
thus: 

Oliver E’s, one, two and three, 

O’er the wide world wandering be. 
Yet there is one respect in which the trio of 
OEs will never be able to resemble the Peter 
Bells: with the Bells it is the chronologically 
first of the three, with us it is the second, who 
must always be the most obscure. May not we 
OEs also, by the way, be now accorded, for 
clarity’s sake, ordinal numbers after our name, 
as Shelley numbered the Peter Bells? The 
failed philosopher, as the presumptive founder 
of our dynasty, would be OE the First. As for 
his two latter-day inheritors, I am fairly con- 
vinced that the very first citation in The Times 
of this our shared name in unambiguous 
reference to me (it was in the birth column) 
was prior to the emergence of the name’s 
present illustrious holder, and I therefore 


as one whose ambition 


Is to link the proposition, 

As the mean of two extremes 
(—as Goethe put it one famous day at 
Koblenz, 

Prophete rechts, Prophete links, 

Das Weltkind in der Mitten—), 
provisionally, and pending any intervention by 
other claimants, presume to sign myself,— 
Yours faithfully, 

OLIVER EDWARDS THE SECOND 


Derry, N. Ireland 


AFRICAN LABOUR ADVANCEMENT 

Sir,—In your last issue Custos refers to the 
Rhodesian Anglo-American Group of copper 
companies following the initiative of the Selec- 
tion Trust Group when signing an agreement 
with the European Mine Workers’ Union on 
African advancement. In fact, the Rhodesian 
Anglo-American companies signed their agree- 
ment on July 30, as Sir Ernest Oppenheimer 
said in his Chairman’s Statement published in 
your issue of November 25. Soon afterwards 
the Rhodesian Selection Trust Group re- 
opened negotiations with the union and signed 
a similar agreement on September 10. Finally, 
a joint agreement on behalf of both groups 
was signed on September 27.— Yours faith- 


fully, C. WILSON 


Rhodesian Anglo-American Limited, 
11 Old Jewry, London, EC2 
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NEW CHURCHES 

Sirn,— May I have the courtesy of your 
columns to tell your readers a little about the 
reason for an interesting revival of Church 
administration? 

On Saturday last the Bishop of Rochester 
summoned a Synod consisting not only of 
clergy, but also of churchwardens and 
parochial treasurers. As far as we know this 
is the first time a Synod of this kind has been 
summoned since the Norman Conquest, 
though it was common, apparently, in earlier 
days. The reason for this unusual step was the 
urgency of providing places of worship in the 
twenty-four new housing areas in this diocese. 
The total cost of these buildings will be 
£600,000, and although we may expect some 
help from the Church Commissioners (they 
have already given us £65,000), the bulk of 
the money will have to be raised in the 
diocese. Every parish in the diocese has 
pledged its support. The new areas themselves 
will raise half the sum, and we hope that well- 
wishers from outside the diocese may be 
willing to help. In order to avoid rising costs, 
we are trying to get the bulk of the work in 
hand at once; hence promises of help during 
the ten years that the scheme is running are 
of particular help where it is not possible to 
give a large sum at once.—Yours faithfully, 

L. W. HARLAND 


Diocesan House, Boley Hill, Rochester 


THE HOMOSEXUAL AS SCAPEGOAT 
Sir,—Lord Reading’s unhappy speech on the 
Burgess-Maclean case contained one passage 





which suggested that the Government was 
actually contemplating some action, but of 
course it is the wrong action. Anxious as ever 
to divert attention from the real issue, the 
noble Lord said, ‘It is realised . . . that any- 
body who is thought to be disposed to homo- 
sexual practices is thereby laying himself open 
to blackmail to an extent that makes him an 
unacceptable security risk.’ 

It has never, to my knowledge, at any time 
been suggested that the activities of Burgess 
and Maclean were the result of blackmail; they 
were simply the result of a belief in Com- 
munism which both held from an early age, 
Lord Reading’s observation is a_ glaring 
example of the phenomenon to which the 
Rev. D. S. Bailey calls attention in They Stand 
Apart, that homosexuals are simply used as a 
convenient scapegoat when other less unpopu- 
lar shortcomings are to be condoned, 

A lot of unfair sackings are bound to result 
if Lord Reading’s dictum is accepted as official 
policy. If there is to be a witch-hunt, let it hunt 
witches, not fairies—Yours faithfully, 

B. A. YOUNG 


Flat 3, 28 Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, SW10 


DISTINGUISHED APOLOGIES 

Sir,—In my last week’s article, ‘Mind We 
Don’t Quarrel,’ I was not, of course, so fatuous 
as to wonder whether distinguished support 
for political measures came from the middle 
classes, etc. The focus of my wonderment was, 


in fact, disinterested support. — Yours 
faithfully, 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
London, WCI 


Contemporary Arts 


English Taste 


THE second part of the Royal Academy’s 
Winter Exhibition, English Taste in the 18th 
Century, is a sumptuous and exciting show, 
not on any account to be missed. It offers both 
a history of English furnishings, porcelain, 
metalwork, tapestries, as well as furniture, and 
an admirably clear, detailed exposition of the 
current preferences which determined their 
form—the Baroque and Rococo in their Eng- 
lish translations, the taste for exotic forms and 
images in chinoiserie, for historical allusions 
from the Medieval, Greek and Roman past 
in the Gothic and the Neo-Classical. The 
exhibition celebrates not only craftsmen, de- 
signers and manufacturers—men such as Chip- 
pendale or Vile, Robert Adam or Wedgwood 
—but also the connoisseurs, dilettanti, men of 
taste — Burlington, Kent, Chambers, Horace 
Walpole—whose enthusiasms controlled their 
output. The paintings on view are generally 
of a secondary importance, but, like good 
illustrations to a book, they do enrich and 
illuminate the central theme. The objects are 
elegantly and tactfully displayed, the catalogue 
is thoroughly informative; within the limits of 
this material, the Academy has never done 
anything better. Having persuaded you, I hope, 
to go to Burlington House forthwith, I want 
to devote the rest of this article not to an 
account of what is on view, but to a con- 
sideration of the principle which is here en- 
shrined and celebrated—the principle of Taste. 

I suggest that while we may reasonably wish 
our aldermen or local government officials— 
all, in fact, who determine the nature of our 
environment—to be guided by taste, any nos- 


talgic desire for a return to this particular age 
of taste, or, indeed, any other, is not only 
unreal but dangerous; and that taste without 
judgement, whether in the spectator or in the 
artist, is equally undesirable. Today, and for 
long past, the distinction between taste and 
judgement, of which the Renaissance was so 
actively and passionately aware, has not been 
sufficiently appreciated. Taste may enable the 
spectator to distinguish between what is 
esthetically seemly and what is not; it may 
stimulate the awareness of what is currently 
fashionable; but the application of taste is 
essentially a passive and backward-looking 
state of consciousness; it implies a choice be- 
tween examples already in existence. Taste 
coincides with the growth of the historical or 
antiquarian prejudice, of a_ scholarly yet 
essentially nostalgic and undisciplined appre- 
ciation of the past. It has nothing to do with 
that dynamic and creative procedure which is 
at the root of artistic achievement, though, of 
course, as there are Men of Taste, so there are 
Artists of Taste, who prefer curved lines to 
straight, or this historical or stylistic allusion 
to that. Most of what is now called ‘contem- 
porary’ furniture is, in fact, work in the Modern 
Taste, and the reason why a Picasso or a Le 
Corbusier may seem a disturbing, even a 
threatening, figure is that their most significant 
artistic decisions are not governed by this 
faculty. Judgement, which is rooted in know- 
ledge and understanding, guided by a sense of 
urgency and of human relevance, may be 
educated and developed; taste, which is rooted 
in intuition and sensation, cannot be trained. 
All that can be acquired in this respect is an 
awareness of the forms and formule which 
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Worth sending overseas! 


Christmas is a time when we at home make annual 
gift subscriptions to weekly editions of newspapers for 
friends and relations overseas. Your own list of exiles 
abroad no doubt includes several who would appreciate 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly. This fine and forth- 
right journal speaks to the intelligent in their own terms. 
Its reviews, articles and comments are well-informed, 
well-written. Those to whom you send the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly will bless your gift of good taste. 
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Meet Mr Brandyman 


He’s the perfect host for Christmas festivities. Such a 
good mixer. Always ready to fit his mood to yours. In 
the company of ginger ale or soda he offers you the 
choice of two stimulating and refreshing long drinks. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN Make priends wither 


Subscriptions to the Circulation Manager, Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester 2. MARTE LL 


Yearly Rates: SURFACE MAIL 22/6. Special Air Edition: Europe 42/4. U.S. and Canada 
51/-. Middle East and North Africa 51/-. South Africa and Far East 59/8. Australasia, China 


and Japan 68/4. A greetings card will be sent with the first copy if requested. Brandy for Christmas means Martell 
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are currently approved and saleable. for, like 
etiquette as opposed to true civility, taste is 
a matter of using the OK words. The prin- 
ciple which was in command at Walpole’s 
Strawberry Hill was also in charge when most 
examples of Victorian design were conceived, 
and finds a popular expression today, to take 
a trivial example perhaps, in espresso bars. 

Taste, in fact, means keeping up with the 
Joneses. In the world of this exhibition it was 
Sir Marmaduke Jones, who had been on the 
Grand Tour, brought back a Roman fragment, 
read his Palladio and looked at Stuart and 
Revett; today it means Harry Jones next door, 
who has every wall differently surfaced and a 
rubber plant in the lavatory. It means accepting 
the tasteful environment as they accept the 
choice of their Book Club. The principle of 
taste, whether it be Sir Marmaduke’s or his 
successor'’s, is a sign of Ortega y Gasset’s Mass 
Man, the very denial of personal initiative. 
He who surrenders his home to the interior 
decorator is, in fact, further from the true 
artist than the man who builds his own sur- 
roundings, however distasteful they may prove 
to be to the professional esthete. 

The qualities of the finest work at Burlington 
House are, in fact, not accountable to taste. 
but to judgement and to craftsmanship; and 
what they have to offer designers today de- 
mands the exercise of judgement also. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Television 


Five men were in the pub when we went in, 
each separately watching a TV set slung up in 
a corner where nothing but a cobweb can have 
been slung before. A BBC programme, obvi- 
ously. ‘But why am I going on talking, a genial 
fellow was saying, ‘when we have some good 
friends from the Sudan actually with us here 
in the studio this evening!’ The friends were 
introduced. ‘But let me make just one point 
here; when you say that we’re a country—and 
when I say “we” I include myself, because | 
look upon myself as such, after living out there 
so long—when you say * and so on. The 
interview was abruptly cut off, to be replaced 
by a film on German rearmament containing 
every one of the old newsreel clichés: Hitler 
ranting at Nuremberg, Sieg Heil !, goosestep- 
ping jackbootery (‘Dr. Adenaueur,’ an invisible 
commentator said, ‘opposes this vigorously! 
Watchfully!’). The seven of us in the pub were 
hypnotised, two of us resentfully. I began to 
turn over in my mind suitable phrases, for this 
was the first evening’s viewing of my critical 
stint. ‘The BBC must really learn that good 
intentions are not good enough’—and so on 

But when I turned up the Radio Times there 
was no mention of the Sudan and German 
rearmament. It had been a commercial tele- 
vision programme. And when I mentioned this 
ruefully to a viewer of longer experience, him 
self a critic, he begged me to say nothing un 
kind about the programme; it represented one 
of Associated Rediffusion’s very few conces- 
sions to his—serious—tastes. If critics were 
rude about it, it might be purged. But he was 
too late; it has been purged since; reduced to 
half its original length. 

Otherwise the only serious commercial pro- 
gramme that came my way in the week was 
ATV’s Free Speech, with Ustinov employed as 
resident clown in place of A. J. P. Taylor—a 
shrewd idea, this, as Taylor’s particular brand 
of humour consists of overstating each case as 
glibly as an aspiring secretary of a college de- 
bating society. But Ustinov, welcome though 
his deflationary budget was, is hardly at home 
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in a panel whose members do not so much 
discuss problems as make short orations about 
them. To urge that the comedy team of Krush 
and Bulge should be brought to England, if 
only to the Palladium, would have been fun- 
nier if thrown up in the spray of repartee. Said 
cold, it felt chilly. 

Free Speech is none the less an admirable 
programme. and already it can teach the BBC’s 
equally admirable counterpart, Press Confer- 
ence, a few tricks. Press Conference must make 
up its mind what its chairman's function is 
going to be. Is he going to direct or not? And 
the instinct that decides which face, the ques- 
tioner or the questioned, is to be seen by 
viewers is sadly lacking by contrast with Free 
Speech. Aneurin Bevan was a good target, 
though not, from his own point of view, a 
happy one. A couple of times he tried to drag 
the pack of questioners away from personali- 
ties on to policies; but each time he allowed 
himself to be dragged down—largely, I suspect, 
because he has become too confident of his 
ability to handle hecklers. All very well in a 
hall, but to be effectively played, that game 
needs audience participation, in the shape of 
appreciative applause — which Mr. Bevan 
looked around for, as if from force of habit. 

ATV also provided me with my first encoun- 
ter with People are Funny ! \t is really horrible. 
I would be interested to know how People are 
Funny ! has escaped the attention of the ITA: 
presumably they feel that if a programme is 
sufficiently silly its vulgarity does not matter. 


BRIAN INGLIS 


Opera 


OPERA AT OXFORD 

Tue Oxford University Opera Club’s choice of 
Bizet’s Fair Maid of Perth for their annual pro- 
duction this year left all of us who did not 
know it—and that was most of us—wondering 
why Sadler’s Wells and other opera houses in 
the world, as well as the gramophone com- 
panies, prefer the early, crude and naive Pearl 
Fishers to the later work. This is a masterpiece. 
superior to the other in every way. and, in 
many. hardly short of the genius of Carmen 
Two excerpts from it are famous—the haunt- 
ing Gypsy Dance and the beautiful Serenade 
of the tenor. There is at least one other piece 
of equal quality, the enchantingly pretty Valen- 
tine Chorus, as well as three or four other 
very gay and tuneful choruses. It is true that 
there is no other solo song or scene—except, 
perhaps, the buss drunken song of the appren- 
tice—of u beauty comparable to that of the 
serenade, and this may be what has prevented 
the opera from catching on. The soprano 
heroine’s part is full of bad old Italian 
coloratura-writing, as little appropriate to the 
part as Gilda’s coloratura in Rigoletto, and 
more spun out, with a feeble mad scene in the 
last act. The very end of this scene, however, 
when, over a chromatic accompaniment, she 
sings a distorted version of the Valentine tune 
before recovering her senses at the sound of 
her lover’s serenade again, is a stroke of genius. 
A similar, and similarly effective, moment 
comes at the end of Act 2, when she belatedly 
appears at her window to answer, now in the 
serene beauty of the major key, the tenor’s 
serenade. This is masterly opera, and musically 
unforgettably beautiful. Most of the other solo 
vocal writing is disappointing in comparison 
with these great moments, but it is by no means 
boring or absurd—it is on about the same level 
as the less-inspired parts of Carmen—and, for 
the sake of so many great moments, it is very 
easily acceptable. 


This gay performance was excellently 
played and acted all round, under the lively 
musical direction of Professor Westrup ang 
production of Brian Meeson, with an equally 
lively set and costumes by John Powell 
and Jeni Turnbull. It was almost too gay 
always aiming, in both translation and pro. 
duction, for a laugh. 

But the treatment justified itself by the ep. 
thusiasm it aroused for the work, which will 
now perhaps at last get its proper lease of life 

COLIN MASON 


Cinema 


THE LADYKILLERS. (Odeon.) 


EviDENTLY one of the most difficult things to 
do in a comedy is to keep on the same level 
of humour, to sustain the same mood as it 
were, from beginning to end. The Ladykillers, 
the new Ealing Studios production, is a good 
example of what can happen when the delicate 
balance between the rational and the farcical 
aspects of comedy become maladjusted. The 
film fails because it cannot make up its mind 
what. sort of joke it wants to be. 

It starts brilliantly, with Alec Guinness 
establishing an exquisitely funny character ip 
the shape of a genteel, eccentric and heavily 
dentured criminal who comes to lodge witha 
dear old lady, and entertains his gang, dis 
guised as a string quartet, in the upstairs room, 
Cecil Parker, shady ex-major, Peter Sellers, 
spiv, Danny Green, moron, and Herbert Lom, 
old-type gangster, clutching musical instru 
ments to their bosoms, discussing future rob 
beries to a Boccherini record, endlessly refusing 
cups of tea, and edging their way round Vic 
torian bric-a-brac framed by parrots, promise 
a feast of pleasure. William Rose’s dialogue is 
amusing, Alexander Mackendrick’s direction 
subtle, and there is this sweet old lady, Katie 
Johnson, scrubbed with lavender soap, kindly, 
sensible, endearing, to give a warm core to the 
proceedings. 

Suddenly everything goes to pieces. The 
script becomes barren, Mr. Guinness’s brik 
liance fades. Miss Johnson becomes a bore; 
there are long, slow sequences badly in need 
of cutting, a feasible development to the story 
is abandoned in favour of knockabout. The 
climax, in which the criminals are bumped of 
one by one and are dumped over a bridge at 
King’s Cross into passing goods trains merely 
seems, in its present context, in thoroughly 
bad taste. 

There were possibilities here for a perfect 
entertainment, but the hands which guided it 
should have stayed steady at the wheel. It is 
all the more disappointing because it started 
out so well and because, even in the desert 
places, gay little blossoms pop up to remind 
one of the garden it might have been. 


Theatre 


ANNIVERSARY WALTZ. By Jerome Chodorov 
and Joseph Fields. (Lyric.) 
THE sun never sets on the evils that TV brings 
to the human race. This proposition is put 
with, at times, amusing effects by Bernard 
Braden and Barbara Kelly as the suffering 
parents of an awful pair of children, and (i 
the case of Miss Kelly) as the suffering child 
of an awful pair of parents. The mixture is 
quite well mixed; the picture it paints of family 
life in America is gruesome beyond belief, and 
this should appeal to our sense of national 
superiority. | don’t know that there is very 
much more to say about it than that. A 
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ELIGIOUS BOOKS 





Dr. Lewis’s Pilgrimage 
By LORD HAILSHAM 


HEN I came back from the Middle East at the end 
W« 1942 I had never, I think, heard the name of Dr. 

C. S. Lewis. On the whole, I find this surprising. 
Oxford is a small place, and I had been more or less con- 
tinuously connected with it since 1926, only four years after 
Dr. Lewis had graduated. 


Shortly after my return to this country, someone pressed me 
toread The Screwtape Letters. I did so, with some reluctance, 
since from my friend’s description the subject seemed thread- 
bare and the letter convention equally unoriginal. Since then, 
[have greedily snatched every opportunity that has come my 
way to read anything Dr. Lewis has written, and in the intervals 
of other occupations I think I have read nearly all: Screwtape, 
The Problem of Pain, Miracles, The Pilgrim’s Regress, The 
Great Divorce, Perelandra and all that, and most of The 
Chronicles of Narnia. In the result I think I can claim to be a 
fairly consistent admirer. For, whether the particular work 
comes off or not—and there are quite a number which do not— 
it has always seemed to me that in Dr. Lewis we possess an 
author writing about religion with a perception and a freshness 
not equalled in our generation. 

Whatever may be true of some of the romances, Surprised 
by Joy* comes off. Tales of religious conversion fall into two 
main categories—the apologetic and the narrative. Despite 
some philosophical passages, Surprised by Joy belongs to the 
second, the incomparably better, of the two. For no one who 
has really been through the whole gamut of experience from 
simple faith to infidelity and apostasy and back again can tell 
the story of what has happened to himself as one of his own 
rediscovery of the truth. At the same time he cannot demon- 
strate, he hardly dares assert, what he really believes about it. 
For, so far from his being the chief actor, it must seem to him 
that, at the critical parts of the story, he has scarcely been an 
agent at all. A series of gentle compulsions has brought him 
where he now is, as the result of a chain of incidents apparently 
unrelated, but none the less forming, as he is humbly convinced, 
awhole connected skein of designed and supernatural opera- 
tions of the Divine Love. To each his own experience is 
sufficient but indemonstrable, all but incommunicable to 
others. Dr. Lewis makes no bones about this, and his writing is 
the more convincing for it. No one can pretend that he is able 
to demonstrate that the strange spiritual experience of longing 
he calls (perhaps a little mysteriously) joy, is really the uncon- 
scious realisation by fallen man that only heaven is his home. 
Still less can a man prove that he has been offered a choice 
between heaven and hell as he rides on the top of a bus up 
Headington Hill, or that the reasons, incapable of being 
Ptecisely stated, which led him to believe in the Incarnation 
between Oxford and Whipsnade Zoo, were really logically 
cogent. Conversion is not really a function of the discursive 
teason like apologetic. In the end there is no argument about 
things of this kind, and Dr. Lewis does not attempt to argue. 


4 SURPRISED ‘BY Joy : The Shape of My Early Life. By c. 6. Lewis. 
(Geoffrey Bles, 15s.) 


He simply describes—and his powers of description and acute 
self-analysis well qualify him to do so. 


taal * * 


But Dr. Lewis’s book is a great deal more than a spiritual 
autobiography. He had the misfortune to-go to two of the 
nastiest schools it is possible to imagine. a private school he 
calls simply ‘Belsen,’ dominated by a Squeers-like character in 
Holy Orders known as ‘Oldie,’ and ‘Wyvern,’ a public school, 
entirely, he would have us believe—I use his own expressions— 
dominated by ‘bloods’ and hagridden by ‘tarts.’ The descrip- 
tion of Belsen seemed to me entirely convincing, but, without 
in the least questioning Dr. Lewis’s sincerity, 1 confess I began 
to have a few mental reservations about Wyvern. Can 
Wyvern really have been so beastly as Dr. Lewis paints it? 
I confess I rather doubt it. Having been six years at a (quite 
different) public school myself without having been either the 
author or the victim of a homosexual episode, I rather wonder 
whether anything quite as corrupt as the society he paints can 
really have existed in Edwardian England. I could not help 
noticing he kept his own virtue, and relied mainly on hearsay 
and talk, and one rather gathers that a dearly loved, and highly 
reputable, brother actually enjoyed the school. Can it be that 
Dr. Lewis attached too much importance to the pockets of 
vice and uninhibited smutty talk of the male adolescent? 
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Christianity & Symbolism 


By F. W. DILLISTONE 


‘*An able, learned, closely reasoned and most interesting 
piece of work.” TIME AND TIDE 
‘“*One of those rare, exciting books that open up quite new 
vistas of thought, so excellent and so important. Magnificent 
and searching.” BRITISH WEEKLY 2\1s. 


St Dunstan of Canterbury 


By ELEANOR DUCKET 


‘A vivid picture of a century-and-a-half of ecclesiastical 
revival in the Saxon Church.” BIRMINGHAM POST 
‘*Any reader must be struck by the patient efforts of the 
author to do justice to her subject and these efforts have 
succeeded admirably.’’ CATHOLIC HERALD 2l1s. 


An Event in the History of Religious Publishing 
Collins Fontana Books 








The Screwtape Letters by C. S. Lewis 2s. 
Mere Christianity by C. S. Lewis 2s. 
Letters to young Churches _ by J. B. Phillips 2s. 6d. 
Making Men Whole by J. B. Phillips 2s. 
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Science and 


ay) Christian Belief 
Le BY C. A. COULSON 


The author is known as one of the foremost expo- 
nents of Christianity among present-day scientists. 
‘Though brief in compass, Professor Coulson’s 
book is one of the most profound studies of the 
relationship of science and religion that has yet been 
published.’ Times Literary Supplement. 8s. 6d. net 


The Bent World 


A Christian Examination of East-West Tensions 
BY J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Dr. Casserley is ‘most anxious that Marxism shall 
be refuted in a reasonable way and not merely 
rejected without understanding. ’The Nation, New 
York. ‘. ..a broad-minded, perceptive study, 
written finally from the standpoint of orthodox 
Christianity.” Scotsman. 21s. net 


i il 


The Eastern Schism 


A Study of the Papacy and the Eastern 
Churches during the XIth and XIIth 
Centurtes 
BY STEVEN RUNCIMAN 
‘I know of no other account of this vexed problem 
which is as clear, as fair-minded, or as readable as 
this present book.’ C. A. Trypanis in the Spectator. 
*...can be enjoyed by every reader who is vaguely 
aware that Rome and Constantinople existed.’— 
A. J. P. Taylor in the New Statesman. 2is. net 


Documents on Christian 
Unity 
A Selection from the First and Second Series 
1920-1930 
EDITED BY G. K. A. BELL 
Bishop of Chichester) 
This volume makes again available important 


documents on a formative period in Church relations. 
16s. net 


Jesus and the 
First Three Gospels 


BY WALTER E. BUNDY 


Professor Bundy has already edited a synopsis of the 
first three Gospels and he here re-examines the 
whole of their contents so as to write in effect a 
comprehensive commentary on them in one volume, 
with special reference to the varied oral traditions 
embodied in them. (Harvard University Press) 


60s. net 
On Authority 


and Revelation 


The Book of Adler or a Cycle of Ethico- 
Religious Essays 


BY S. KIERKEGAARD 


In 1844 Pastor Adler was suspended from his Danish 
pastorate for claiming private revelations from 
Christ. The case was of great concern to Kierke- 
gaard and led him to write these forceful criticisms 
of current shallow views of authority and revelation. 
(Princeton University Press 36s. net 
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At Oxford, Dr. Lewis must have read Greats rather leg 
than ten years before me. I must say that I was surprised tg 
learn that so great a difference of atmosphere separated ys 


| After all, both of us studied before the doctrines of Wittgenstein 


caught the dry stubble of the senior common rooms like a 
prairie fire, and passed almost as quickly, leaving the surface 
strangely altered, but not permanently impressed. But, jt 
seems, in Dr. Lewis’s day the objective idealists still reigned 
supreme: Green, Bosanquet and Bradley remained the 
unshaken oracles of truth. Before a decade had passed, all 
this had fallen into decay, even disrepute. In my day, among 
the regular Greats lecturers, only Joachim still testified to 
the Absolute in a mellifluous but unintelligible flow of beautify! 
language spoken too rapidly to be carefully noted, or even 
followed by a philosophical novice. So completely had the 
objective idealists fallen into oblivion, although they were stil] 
obligatory reading, that it was not until my third year that 
I succeeded in discovering from a new and kindly tutor, and 
from Professor Kemp Smith’s book on Kant, what objective 
idealism had really been about. This makes Dr. Lewis’s par. 
ticular pilgrimage by way of the Absolute somewhat strange 
reading even to one so close to him in point of time. In my 


| day all the younger dons were realists, and almost the only easy 


contact with intelligent Christianity was through Father D’Arey 
and Campion Hall. It is in many ways odd that a philosophical 
training so wholly different should have yielded me a religious 
experience in some ways closely analogous, but, as Dr. Lewis 
observes, a young atheist cannot guard his faith too carefully, 
A whimsical examiner included in his logic paper a question 
on mysticism, a subject of which I was so wholly ignorant as 
to think it meant the same as religious faith. My inveterate 
desire to experiment with the unknown and gamble with strange 
philosophical equations then led me by a curious series of 
chances and quite a different route to make the same journey 
and reach the same destination which Dr. Lewis attained when 
he stepped out of the car at Whipsnade. Like him, I knew it 
was journey’s end, and the beginning of pilgrimage, and, like 
him, I felt certain in my own mind that what I had undergone 
was something which I had suffered, and not something which 
I had done for myself. 
+. + * 


On one point I find it difficult to forgive Dr. Lewis, much as 
I admire him in almost all else, and that is his habit of sneering 
repeatedly, and, at least in my opinion, always cheaply, at 
public life. This characteristic, which I can only describe asa 
pose, recurs in this book, but not for the first time in his writing. 
I give two examples, both from the account of Wyvern. 
When he wishes to describe the characteristic influence of the 
‘tarts’ he says: ‘That was where the preparation for Public 
Life came in,’ and in concluding his account of a particularly 
loathsome ‘blood,’ also a prefect, who habitually looted the 
village shops, embezzled his schoolfellows’ funds, and banged 
his juniors’ heads against a door jamb, Dr. Lewis clinches the 
matter with the strange sentence: ‘But you will remember that 
this happened in the Marconi period and to be a Prefect is @ 
Preparation for Public Life.’ Embarrassed as I am to differ from 
one of my idols, I must at this point beg leave to suggest that 
if Dr. Lewis studies our public men at first hand more objec 
tively, he will, I hope, be surprised by the joy of finding them 
quite different from his picture of them, and even some of them 
Chzistians. At all events as an old boy, not of Wyvern, but 
of the House of Commons, who has left the school without 


| being actually either a prefect, a blood, or, I trust, a tart, 


I commend to Dr. Lewis the removal in future editions of the 
only serious blot on an otherwise quite admirable book. 
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Protestantism Today 
By NORMAN SYKES 


I’ ‘the three great elements of modern civilisation, 

Gunpowder, Printing and the Protestant Religion,’ 

thus specified by Thomas Carlyle, it is the last-named 
which seems to have suffered a diminution of influence and 
importance during the three-quarters of a century since the 
death of the sage of Chelsea. The dominance of gunpowder 
and of printing has assumed new and more penetrating forms, 
and none would deny their continuing potency. But what of 
Protestantism? The experiences of two world wars and the 
aggravation of nationalism have weakened the position of a 
version of Christianity which has still not been able entirely 
to shed its sixteenth-century maxim of cujus regio, ejus religio. 
Moreover, since Bossuet wrote his famous Histoire des Varia- 
ftons du Protestantisme, designed to demolish his antagonists 
by showing that the application of the principle of private 
judgement had produced a chaos, not to say a congeries, of 
warring sects over against the monolithic Roman Church, the 
United States of America has illustrated on its larger canvas 
what Burke called ‘the dissidence of dissent and the pro- 
testantism of the Protestant religion’ by its proliferation of 
new and numerous denominations. Moreover, there has spread 
a general impression that, with the nineteenth-century move- 
ment of Biblical criticism and its bouleversement of traditional 
conceptions of the authenticity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the foundation-stone of Protestantism has been over- 
thrown, so that only the desperate rearguard actions now being 
fought by Fundamentalists and Revivalists remain of the 
position of historic Protestantism. Nor has it passed unper- 
ceived that the principal beneficiary of these tendencies has 
been the Church of Rome, which is supernational in character, 
buttressed much more strongly than in the days of Bossuet’s 
Gallicanism by the definition of papal sovereignty in the decree 
Pastor Aeternus of the Vatican Council, and blithely superior 
to the storms of Biblical criticism as its definitions as dogmas 
de fide of the Immaculate Conception and Bodily Assumption 
of the Virgin Mary sufficiently show. Giant Pope indeed, 
instead of sitting at the mouth of his cave as in the first part 
of The Pilgrim's Progress, ‘grinning at pilgrims .. . and 
biting his nails because he cannot come at them,’ has become 
now the monster of its second part, living in the woods near 
the town of Vanity, ‘very rampant’ and making ‘great havoc 
of children.” How, then, stands it with Protestantism today? 
And would Carlyle, if he were alive now, still recognise it as 
occupying even third place in his trinity of the essentials of 
modern civilisation? 

* * * 


To this question the two books* by Dr. Whale and by two 
American teachers from Columbia University and the Yale 
Divinity School respectively essay an answer. Dr. Whale’s 
study was given as lectures in the United States, and sounds a 
series of sharp, loud (even at times strident) blasts on the 
trumpet of Calvin or Knox. His method is selective, for he 
treats of salient characteristics of historic Protestantism by a 
series of sketches of Luther, Calvin and the Sect-Type, before 
coming to a consideration of contemporary issues. He is at 
his best in the historical chapters dealing with Luther, Calvin 
and the Sects. By a careful survey of Luther’s essential doc- 
trine of sola fide, Justitication by Faith alone, he demonstrates 








* THe Protestant ‘TRADITION, By J. S. Whale. (C.U.P., 21s.) 
PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY INTERPRETED THROUGH ITS DEVELOPMENT, 
By J. Dillenberger and C. Welch. (Scribner's, 21s.) 
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JESUS IN HIS TIME 


by Daniel-Rops, of the Académie Frangaise 
(496 pages, 30s. net) 


“It has all the grace and clarity of the best Gallic 
literature . . . an extraordinarily rich portrait of Jesus, 
which sets Him against the background of His own 
time and place, and yet makes of Him a living per- 
sonality of whom account has to be taken all down 
the ages to our own day . . . it both quickens our 
devotion and supplies a liberal education.” 

DR. J. W. C. WAND, Bishop of London 


“None can fail to find sustained interest and joyous 
recollection, in addition to a monumental array of 
historical and archzological fact.” 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“It cannot but be warmly welcomed. Its combination 
of scholarship, reverence and skilful writing makes it 
immensely valuable. . . . If any book can help us to 
realise the life of Our Lord, this certainly will.” 


THOMAS CORBISHLEY, S.J, 
(Catholic Herald) 


“He blends the sobriety of a scholar with the insight 
of a novelist; and the result is a portrayal of Jesus 
which is factual yet imaginative, dramatic yet informed, 


reverent and challenging.” REV. HUGH MONTEFIORE 
(Church of England Newspaper) 


THE BIBLE TODAY 


(37 pilates, 25s. net) 


“In a brilliant series of essays from Christian scholars 
of every denomination it describes with great lucidity 
the work done in the past one hundred years. From it 
the Bible emerges in what is unquestionably its proper 
shape as a real vehicle of the Word of God.” 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“This scintillating symposium on the Bible should help 
to strengthen faith and deepen understanding.” 
CHURCH TIMES 


“Here is the beginning of the answer to those who 
contend that critical scholarship has but a negative and 
destructive office, and no value to the believer for whom 
the Bible is the Word of God.”” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


K. S. LATOURETTE’S 


famous one-volume History 


A HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


(1,544 pages, 20 maps 63s. net) 


“The book is marked by amazing erudition and width 
of knowledge, superb accuracy in detail and a notable 
capacity for giving a summary of a situation in a few 
sentences. This is surely destined to be the standard 
work for as long as any of us can profitably look 
forward.” EXPOSITORY TIMES 


“The value of this study lies in its comprehensiveness, 
in its truly remarkable freedom from all conscious bias, 
and in its sustained effort to convey the procession of 
Christian events on one immense canvas.” 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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FAITH, FREEDOM 
AND THE FUTURE 


P. T. Forsyth 


The latest title by Forsyth to be reissued. In these lectures Forsyth 
provides a history of the ethos of Independency since its develop- 
ment from pre-Reformation days and the welding of Anabaptist 
and Calvinistic elements into a spiritually active body finding its 
full expression in Cromwell, in the birth of democratic principles 
in Church and State, and in the Sovereignty of the people. Forsyth 
sees the unity of the Church as the greatest gift it can make to 
the world. 12s. 6d. net 


FREE CHURCHMANSHIP 
s IN ENGLAND, 1870-1940 


John W. Grant 


This is a work that has been acclaimed as outstanding. It deals 
with a period in Church history that has seen great changes in the 
nature and doctrine of the Church and in our conception of 
Churchmanship. 19s, 6d. net 


THE BIRTH OF MODERN 
EDUCATION 


The Contribution of the Dissenting Academies 
J. W. Ashley Smith 


‘For the teacher who cares about the sources and origins of his 
craft, this scholarly work is of deep and abiding concern. It is 
fairly commonly agreed that our modern curriculum is largely 
derived from the dissenting academies, and it has been the aim of 
Mr. Ashley Smith to examine their part in the development of that 
curriculum and to trace the influences which caused the curriculum 
to undergo the changes which—during the last 200 years—have 
broadened the scope of education in Britain almost beyond recog- 
nition. . . . These changes and the varying philosophies behind them 
are the subject matter of Mr. Ashley Smith’s important book.’— 
Teachers’ World and Schoolmistress. 19s, 6d. net 


KNIFE AND LIFE IN INDIA 


T. Howard Somervell 


Howard Somervell achieved fame as a mountaineer in the 1922 and 
1924 Everest expeditions. Though not so widely spread, his fame 
as 2 medical missionary is as great. In this book he presents the fruit 
of shirty years’ service to India and her peoples. The writing is 
vivid and stimulating. salted with wisdom and common sense, 
packed with varied incident and experience, and permeated with a 
vigorous Christian faith and the spirit of service. 10s. 6d. net 


INDEPENDENT PRESS LTD 


Memorial Hail, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4 
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both its affinities with and—which is more important—its 
divergence from medieval conceptions, emphasising and ex. 
plaining how and why it became the cornerstone of the Pro. 
testant reformation. There could be no better exposition 
within short compass of the difference between faith and grace 
as Luther saw it. Similarly, Dr. Whale gives a penetrating 
analysis, by comparing the successive editions of Calvin’s 
Institutes, of the development of the Swiss reformer’s growing 
conviction ‘that the great need of the sixteenth century was a 
positive ecclesiastical polity.” Thus Calvin’s high churchman- 
ship is well brought out. It is noteworthy, however, that Dr. 
Whale concludes that Calvin’s attempt to find scriptural 
authority for his form of church order ‘rests on no word of 
Christ.’ Furthermore, whilst accepting the doctrine of pre- 
destination of the elect, he denies that Calvin’s parallel doc- 
trine of reprobation is scriptural; and he concludes that ‘the 
unflinching logic of double predestination is not typical of 
Scripture taken as a whole.’ Both by training and by sympathy 
Dr. Whale is well fitted to understand the Sect-Type; and, 
whilst admitting its dangers (‘thanks to its impenitent sectarian 
temper, its churchmanship is not a seamless robe but a coat 
of many colours’), he underlines its positive witness to the 
franchise of the individual and to the independency of the 
church. 

From these sketches Dr. Whale leaps directly to an examina- 
tion of some contemporary issues, and herein lies a weakness 
of his book. For on the one hand his selective method leaves 
no room for Anglicanism, Methodism or Moravianism as 
types of the Protestant tradition; and on the other hand his 
jump from the seventeenth century to the twentieth leaves 
large gaps which many readers may not be able to bridge. It 
is here that the American volume is superior, for its authors 
trace Protestantism ‘through its development,’ and their study 
can be cordially commended as providing a continuous his- 
torical narrative. Their chapters on Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, 
whilst neither so full nor so profound as those of Dr. Whale, 
nevertheless furnish a satisfactory and sufficient outline of the 
principal tenets of the three reformers. More important, they 
make room for other varieties of Protestantism and for the 
history of Protestant Scholasticism, of the revival through 
Pietism and Methodism, of the eighteenth-century Aufkldrung, 
and of the nineteenth-century movements of Biblical criticism, 
the relations of science and religion, and of the growth of the 
social gospel. Protestant Christianity Interpreted through its 
Development is a sound, readable and really valuable short 
history of Protestantism, and constitutes a useful, almost an 
indispensable, supplement to Dr. Whale. 


* * * 


Both volumes, however, are concerned with the position of 
Protestantism today and here the final judgement must be made 
between them. Dr. Whale deals with three contemporary issues: 
the Roman Church and toleration, the totalitarian state and the 
Christian church, and the cecumenical movement. In regard to 
the first he makes some shrewd hits by emphasising the Roman 
Catholic use of thesis and hypothesis, whereby the papacy is 
able to enunciate de jure claims destructive of toleration of 
other Christian churches and yet accept such toleration de 
facto. Dr. Whale’s downright criticism of this equivocal attitude 
should be balanced, however, by the affirmation of the present 
Pope in an address to the International Congress of Historians 
in Rome last September: ‘Aux non-catholiques, l’Eglise 
applique le principe repris dans le Code de Droit Canon: Ad 
amplexandam fidem catholicam nemo invitus cogatur: et 
estime que leurs convictions constituent un motif, mais non 
toutefois le principal, de tolérance.’ 
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But it is in regard to the ecumenical movement'that his most 
surprising verdict is given. To Dr. Whale ‘reunion without 
tarrying for anie’ is becoming as urgent as was the opposite 
principle for his spiritual ancestor, Robert Browne; and he 
avows that ‘this means that the writer of this book must be 
prepared to accept some form of episcopacy, however much 
this may offend his inherited suspicions of the claims made in 
iis name.” This indeed is a notable confession. But the ultimate 
issue for Protestantism, alike yesterday, today and tomorrow, 
is the authority of the Bible. “The Bible, I say, the Bible only 
is the religion of Protestants.’ What has become of Chilling- 
worth’s classic affirmation today? Here the American authors 
of the companion volume are more to the point, for they 
include a remarkably just and fair appreciation both of the 
movement of Biblical criticism in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries and of the contemporary reaction against 
it in the search for a Biblical theology. Perhaps, indeed, they 
lean over backwards in their attempt to appraise this reaction. 
For Protestantism must make up its mind whether to embrace 
the current vogue of irrationalism or to adopt the contrary 
principle. It is of little avail to proclaim the rediscovery of the 
doctrine of original sin unless the origins of this mortal disease 
are diagnosable; or to affirm the wrath of God against a 
creation for which He must bear the major responsibility. Both 
the individual approach to God, which is the core of 
Protestantism, and the fortifying of Christians to resist the 
wrath of totalitarian regimes may be surely based only if 
Protestantism proclaims faith in a God of whom it may be 
truly said, “We will fall into the hands of the Lord, and not 
into the hands of men; for as his majesty is, so is his mercy.’ 


The Scrolls and the Bible 


By HUGH MONTEFIORE 


: OMANTIC’ is not the word which naturally springs to 
R zine in connection with Biblical studies; solid and 

learned perhaps, sometimes even cranky and abstruse, 
but hardly romantic. And yet there have been moments in the 
last century of Biblical study which deserve even that over- 
worked epithet. Tischendorf finding one of our oldest Bible 
manuscripts in the waste-paper basket of a desert monastery; 
Schechter recovering the *Zadokite Work’ from the lumber 
room of a Cairo synagogue; Grenfell and Hunt unearthing 
new Gospel material from the rubbish heaps of Oxyrhyncus : 
these are all milestones of Biblical archeology. 

The Dead Sea discoveries dwarf the rest in both bulk and 
significance. The original find was made in 1947 by a Bedouin 
boy who threw a stone at a wandering goat. Subsequent 
investigations have resulted in the discovery of nine caves in 
the vicinity of Qumran and hundreds of others near by. The 
yield from these discoveries cannot yet be assessed; some have 
not been even examined. There are parchment scrolls con- 
taining books of the Old Testament, Bible commentaries and 
other unknown and even unsuspected works. There are copper 
plates, coins, correspondence, literally thousands of fragments. 
In addition to the caves, an adjacent building and graveyard 
have been unearthed. 

Edmund Wilson has told the story of their discovery 
superbly well. His recent book* is an expanded version of a 
long article rescued from its original setting among the 
‘glamour ads’ of the New Yorker. It is a dramatic tale, with 


the stillness of the Dead Sea desert contrasting with the horrible | 


* THE SCROLLS FROM THE DEAD SEA. By Edmund Wilson. (W. H. 
Allen, 10s. 6d.) 
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SPIRITUAL HEALING 
D. CARADOG JONES 


Mr. Jones has been severely critical and objective in testing and 
sifting his evidence before presenting the forty-nine cases of physical 
and mental ailments described in this book, wherein the cures can 
invariably and truly be termed as examples of “spiritual healing.”’ 

Some Indian records are mentioned in a special chapter, and 
there are two appendices. The author provides a full introduction 
to the subject and its history, explaining his own methods of 
collecting and weighing evidence, and the sources of his information 
and advice. 

There is a Foreword by The Rev. Canon C, E. Raven, D.D., 
F.B.A., and a “Doctor’s Comment” by J. Burnett Rae, M.B., 
Cu.B., Vice-Chairman of the Churches’ Council of Healing. 

10s. 6d. ne, 


SPARKS AMONG THE 


STUBBLE 
MARGARET CROPPER 


“This is an unusual! collection of seven biographical studies of 
eighteenth century Anglicans, all with one exception well known, 
It is unusual in that Miss Cropper has succeeded not merely in 
recording facts, together with numerous extracts from the writings 
of her characters, but in so weaving her materia! together that, 
remarkable though it may sound, each chapter combines to build 
up what is almost a devotional study. For this the beauty and style 
of her writing is largely responsible, but there is here also a spiritual 
insight and skilful direction of thought which make the book not 
only a delight to read but convey a profoundly moving picture of 
the inner lives of those here depicted.”’ 

Co.tus Davies (Church Gazette) 12s. 6d. net 


THEY SPEAK BY SILENCES 
by A CARTHUSIAN 


The author of this work is dead now, and it is the wish of the 
Carthusian Order that his anonymity should be preserved. He held 
various positions of authority in the Order, and set down his 
moving and inspiring meditations on the Love of God without 
thought of publication. The translation from the French has been 
carried out by a monk of Parkminster. 7s. 6d. net 


A CREED BEFORE THE 


CREEDS 
H. A. BLAIR 


Canon Blair wears his deep learning lightly, and presents it most 
attractively in this book. He makes an original and stimulating 
approach to an ancient problem—that of the development of 
creeds in the New Testament era and the days of the Early Church— 
and arrives at an orthodox conclusion by way of a new road, sign- 
posted very clearly, wisely and convincingly. 16s, net 


LITURGIES OF THE 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS 
ARCHDALE KING 


A valuable reference book covering the celebration of Mass in 
those religious orders of the Western Church where “use’’ differs 
from the standard Roman rite. Illustrated, 50s. net 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS: VOL. XXI 


ST. MAXIMUS THE 


CONFESSOR 


Translated by POLYCARP SHERWOOD, 
O.S.B. 


The translator has added a biographical and expository section to 
this presentation of The Ascetic Life and The Four Centuries on 
Charity, 25s. net 


LONGMANS 
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warfare between Jews and Arabs. Wilson is not a Biblical 
scholar but an eminent literary critic, and so he deserves all 
the more praise for this fine presentation of a story which 
can only be pieced together elsewhere from obscure and 
learned journals. So far as facts are concerned, he is remark- 
ably accurate—although the Nash papyrus is not, as he says, 
in Manchester, but in Cambridge. As for interpretation, his 
touch, although discriminating, is not so sure. It is unfortunate 
that his Anglophobia should cast a slur on the work in Pales- 
tine of the ‘British Harding,’ a slur indignantly denied by one 
of his American colleagues. Perhaps because he is a journalist, 
Mr. Wilson is attracted by the more colourful characters 
among his dramatis persone; thus he gives great weight to 
Professor Dupont-Sommer, who has suggested that the Scrolls 
speak of a martyred Messiah who will return in glory, a pre- 
Christian Christ—a view that will have to be modified in the 
light of philological and linguistic analysis and fresh dis- 
coveries from the caves. 

There is now general agreement that the Scrolls were written 
between 200 Bc and ap 70, and that the caves and building 
belonged to Essenes, a Jewish monastic order. All the issues 
involved are too complex for adequate discussion here; and 
the general reader will be concerned not with the technicalities 
of the debate, but with the significance of the finds for the 
relationship between Judaism and Christianity. The docu- 
ments speak of a Teacher of Righteousness (his floruit is a 
matter of debate); and there are remarkable affinities between 
his teaching and that of Jesus, and between the practices of 
his sect and those of the primitive Church. Wilson implies 
that scholars have ignored the Scrolls because of their fear 
of the consequences for traditional religion, both Jewish and 
Christian. This is false; the conflicting views of Pére de Vaux 
on the one hand and Dr. Teicher on the other give sufficient 














RSV The Revised Standard Version of the 
Holy Bible has now sold well over 
three and a half million copies in three years 


THE REVISED 
STANDARD VERSION 
of the 


New Testament 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


EIGHT colour plates, reproductions of paintings 
by Botticelli, Rembrandt, Vermeer, Dirk Bouts, 
Tintoretto, Raphael, El Greco and Memling, adorn 
this fine edition of the New Testament—suitable as 
a Christmas gift to be treasured. 


Rexine binding, gilt tops, ribbon marker, slip case 
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refutation. Apart from the fact that the Scrolls lie outside, 
recognised syllabus—and scholars, like others, are conditioned 
by such factors—the real reason for hesitation is that the 
evidence is still indigestible; a sound scholar does not come 
to final conclusions—however brilliant they may be—on the 
basis of insufficient evidence. The Scrolls certainly show tha 
Christianity can best be understood from the viewpoint no 
of orthodox Judaism but of Jewish ‘heretical’ sects—a ¢op. 
clusion that has recently been reached independently by 
scholars working backwards from the Gospels rather than 
forwards from the Scrolls. The recent finds at Nag Hammud 
near the Nile point to a surprising connection between thes 
unorthodox sects and Hellenistic gnosticism; and when thes 
finds are published—their unavailability is a major scandal— 
we shall probably be on the verge of a revolution in oy 
understanding of ‘intertestamental’ Judaism and primitive 
Christianity. 

Wilson is struck by the fact that so many of the tenets and 
practices of Christianity seem to be foreshadowed by the Dead 
Sea community. This leads him to wishful—even wistful— 
thinking that Christianity is not divine revelation but only an 
‘episode in human history.’ A strange non sequitur here! | 
there was a real Incarnation, Jesus must have got His ideas 
from somewhere; the uniqueness of His teaching consisted 
not in novelty but in Personality, for the Christian faith is not 
a Weltanschauung but a faith in a living Person that is grounded 
in historical events. In any case the more that can be known 
of the Jewish preparatio evangelica the better. 


What did this Christian belief mean when translated into 
action? To pass from the Dead Sea Scrolls to the Acts of the 
Apostles is like walking out of a hothouse into fresh ait. 
Instead of obscure apocalyptic allusion and the austerity of 
a monastic rule, there is a simple, clear and unsophisticated 
account of what happened to the world when a group of peopl 
surrendered themselves to the direction of the Holy Spirit 
The Rev. J. B. Phillips, whose name has become a household 
word through his modern rendering of the Epistles and Gos 
pels, has completed his trilogy by a fine new translation into 
modern English of the Book of Acts.* Success is perhaps 
easier here because the author of Acts has a flair, unusual in 
the ancient world, for telling a story well. This version has 
all the vigour and clarity of Mr. Phillips’s former work, with 
only an occasional doubtful translation. (For example, Acts ii, 
36. The Greek text does not say that by the Ascension God 
‘declared,’ but ‘made’ Jesus both Lord and Christ. Again, in 
Acts vi, 2, it is not certain that the Seven were appointed to 
‘keep accounts.’) It is colloquial without being shoddy, except 
very seldom: ‘They got to know about it.’ ‘They marched him 
off before the Sanhedrin.’ And sometimes colloquialism helps. 
‘To Hell with you and your money!’ is more accurate than 
the more literal Revised Version, ‘Thy silver perish with thee 
(Acts viii, 20). The English is often more emphatic than th 
original Greek, but our language has become so saturated with 
superlatives that these are inevitable if the more restrained 
Greek is properly to be rendered into colloquial English. 


There is, however, a need for something other than a col 
loquial version, and Monsignor Knox has filled it by his 
magnificent translation of the complete Bible into ‘timeless 
English.’t The two Testaments have already been produced 
separately, but now the complete Bible is published with cer 
tain passages and notes amended in the light of criticism (fo 
example, Genesis iii, 15n.; Exodus xxiii, 19n.). Until the newly 

* THE YOUNG CHURCH IN ACTION. A New Translation of the Acts. 
By J. B. Phillips. (Bles, 10s. 6d.) 


+ THE Hory BisLe. Translated from the Latin Vulgate in the light 
of the Hebrew and Greek by Ronald Knox. (Burns and Oates, 30s.) 
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Ronald Knox 


DEFINITIVE EDITION 


Demy 





8vo 





“(I know no modern translation of the Bible 
which is as good as this.’"—-THE BISHOP OF 
LONDON in The Sunday Times, 


Cloth, 30s. Lambskin, 45s. Full Morocco, 60s. 


BURNS & OATES 



















An Irish Coxswain 


Three-quarters of 


A MILLION POUNDS /~ 


—that is the cost, each year, 
of the Lifeboat Service: and 
it must be met entirely from 
voluntary contributions. 
Yours, however small, will 

help : send it to Ss 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|I 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A 
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some recent books 





Intrusions ? J, W. DUNNE 


The last book by the originator of the ‘Serial Time’ 
theory, author of An Experiment with Time. 
THE DEAN OF ST PAUL’s in View-Review: 
‘Dunne was evidently a remarkable man and one is 
compelled to admire his untiring search for truth. ... 
This is a book for “tough-minded”’ Christians.’ 

With 9 figures. 12/6 


Living and Knowing __ £. W.F. TOMLIN 


PHILIP MAIRET, Time and Tide: ‘Mr Tomlin, already 
known as one of our most interesting and independent 
philosophic writers, has now produced a really compre- 
hensive statement of his position. . . . A writer in real 
contact with the intellectual conflict of the age.’ 25/- 


Fortitude and Temperance 
JOSEF PIEPER 
3¥CATHOLIC HERALD.—‘A penetrating, integra! Christian 
mind speaking the ancient truths in the modern idiom.’ 
CHURCH TIMES.—‘A stimulating and positive book.’ 
10/6 


The Dialogues of Jesus 

CLAUDE CHAVASSE 
St John’s Gospel in dialogue form. 
3KMANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—'It will help readers who 
are put off by the normal presentation to see how much 
there is co be studied and appreciated in “the spiritual 
Gospel.””? 8/6 


The Arrow and the Sword 

HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 
A new edition of this challenging ‘essay in detection.’ 
With a Preface by Canon V. A. Demant. 15/- 
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Four outstanding Religious books of the season 


Brother 
Edward 


The Young 
Church in 


The Jealous. 


Surprised by 
God 


Joy 





Action (THE ACTS) 
J. B. PHILLIPS 


‘At least one reader, who started with 
a definite prejudice against, has found 
the new translation as fascinating as a 
novel. Altogether most satisfactory. — 
BISHOP OF LONDON in the SUNDAY 
TIMES 10s 6d 





PRIEST & EVANGELIST 
KENNETH PACKARD 


‘Thrilling, moving story of a man 
who sought no fame, yet did more 
for his generation than those whose 
names fil] the headlines’ —yYORKSHIRE 
OBSERVER 12s 6d 








GEOFFREY BLES 


LESLIE PAUL 


‘Exactly tuned to our present needs,’ 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. ‘Mr. Pau! 
puts new life into religious words 
that have gone stale, A religious 
thinker of unusual penetration.’— 
V. 4. DEMANT in VIEW REVIEW 73 6d 





The Shape of My Early Life 
c.S. LEWIS 


‘The literary historian, the religious 
writer, the storyteller come together, 
and we perceive a person who in the 
humility of his self-scrutiny, helps us 
to understand ourselves.’—H. G. WHITE- 
MAN in THE LISTENER Igs 
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commissioned English translation appears, the Knox Bible is, 
strictly speaking, incomparable, for the Revised Standard 
Version is essentially a revision. Although the Vulgate is in- 
errant for Roman Catholics only so far as faith and morals 
are concerned, Knox has kept mainly to it to suit the needs 
of his readers. There are ‘Knoxisms,’ of course; and many 
of his notes will require alteration when the textual evidence 
of the Scrolls becomes available; and it is sad, now that war- 
time economy can no longer be pleaded, that poetry has not 
been printed as such. Yet these are minor points. Knox has 
succeeded in his three aims: that his work should be readable, 
intelligible and accurate. It is more: it is brilliant. Monsignor 
Knox may grumble that his work has depersonalised him from 
a human being into a ‘translator-fellow,’ but for others the 
result of his ‘nine years’ hard’ is the finest modern translation 
of the Bible yet to appear in the English language. 


The Christian Mind 


CHRISTIANITY AND SYMBOLISM. By F. W. Dillistone. (Collins, 21s.) 

New Essays IN PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY. Edited by A. Flew and 
A. Macintyre. (S.C.M., 21s.) 

SUBJECT AND OBJECT IN MODERN THEOLOGY. By J. Brown. (S.C.M., 
18s.) 

EsSAYS PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. By 
(S.C.M., 21s.) 


Six years ago Professor H. A. Hodges wrote: “What is urgently 
needed is an inquiry into the forms or attitudes of imagination 
and thought which are distinctive of the religious, and specifically 
of the Christian mind, on the assumption that these will differ 
from the forms of imagination and thought which underlie other 
‘and competing systems of ideas.’ What makes it possible to review 
these four books together is that they are all in a sense engaged 
on this inquiry. 

Dr. Dillistone’s book originates in religious orthodoxy, but there 
is deep penetration into the country of contemporary philosophy. 
His study is the necessary liturgical counterpart—‘de-symbolising 
and re-symbolising—of the contemporary Biblical debate, 
though, of course, the two are inseparable. 

There is one curious omission: a consideration of the symbols 
of light and darkness, which surely must have a considerable 
significance in any discussion of the symbolism of time, nature, 
baptism, and of Christian symbolism in general. 

The symposium of New Essays in Philosophical Theology is 
an exciting volume. It is by Christians and non-Christians. One 
cannot hope to do justice in a review to fifteen essays, but a 
paragraph of quotation may indicate the heart of the matter. 
Thomas McPherson in one of the essays, ‘Religion as the 
Inexpressible,’ writes: 


R. Bultmann. 


Now positivistic philosophy is commonly held to be an enemy 
of religion. But a branding of religious assertions as ‘nonsense’ 
need not be anti-religious. it can be interpreted as an attack on 
those who in the name of religion are perverting religion. It can 
be interpreted as a return to the truth about religion. Otto con- 
ceived himself in The Idea of the Holy to be recovering the 
essential element in religion—which had been in danger of being 
lost under a cloud of rationalising. What is essential about religion 
is its non-rational side, the part that cannot be ‘conceptualised’— 
that is, the part that cannot be put into words. Otto travels the 
same road as Wittgenstein. Are we to call Otto an enemy of 
religion? Why not call Wittgenstein its friend? 

These essays are a promising attempt at applying positivistic 
philosophy to religion, revealing not only the ‘absurdity’ of certain 
theology from the positivistic point of view, but that what is 
important in religion lies beyond this ‘absurdity, if ‘absurdity’ is 
in the positivist’s sense ‘not verifiable by sense experience.’ 

In a footnote in these essays there occurs this assertion: ‘In M. 
Buber’s “I and Thou” . . . Buber wants to say that the distinctive 


thing in religion is the “I-Thou relation.” But if you try to analyse 
this relation, or to talk about it, it will vanish, and you will find 
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yourself talking about I and It. It follows that theologians ap 
bound to fail should they seek to say what religion is.’ 

James Brown’s Croall Lectures for 1953 may be taken as aq 
oblique commentary on this statement. He examines the Subjeg, 
Object relation in Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Buber, and Barth, ang 
not only distinguishes without dividing them in their mutug 
preoccupation with the problem, but employs the resultap 
clarification to make his own contribution to a solution of th 
problem. These lectures, as do the essays, powerfully suggest that 
where religion is concerned positivism and existentialism are no 
enough. ‘We are reminded, writes the Croall lecturer, ‘that in the 
fountainhead of modern Existentialism, in Martin Heidegger 
phenomenological analysis confesses itself only the first stage 
of ontology.’ 

From reading these volumes 
unemployment for theologians in the department of metaphysics 
for some time. Their work will not simply be the reassertion of 
the classical Christian doctrine of the self-existence of God, bu 
rather the completion and working-out of the existentialig 
approach to theology in this direction. 

The essays by Rudolf Bultmann were written at various time 
during the past twenty-five years; the unity of the book is never. 
theless profound. The apparent diversity of the essays conceals 
the ultimate simplicity of Bultmann’s approach. He deals with the 
great questions of philosophy and theology which have been the 
concern of man for generations, but he brings an extraordinary 
freshness to the subjects. He illuminates each problem. His essay 
on “The Understanding of Man and the World in the New 
Testament and in the Greek World’ is a masterpiece. 

ERIC JAMES 


Practical Idealists 


PORTRAIT OF A PARSON. By Susan Miles. (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d) 

FATHER POTTER OF PECKHAM. By the Rev. Canon George Potter. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 

CAPTIVES TO FREEDOM. By Douglas Thompson. (Epworth, 10s. 6d) 


COURAGE is the keynote of these three lives which, in dilferent 
ways, resolve the contradiction in the term ‘practical idealist. 
‘Principles exist that they may be put into practice,’ says William 
Corbett Roberts, Rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, from 
1917-23. Portrait of a Parson, by his wife, Susan Miles, the poet 
and novelist, is a forthright, untrimmed biography revealing the 
man through his personal views and incidents from life. In early 
life Roberts grew away from his nonconformist background to 
become a member of the Anglican Church. Quotations from 
sermons and articles illustrate his scholarship and independence 
of thought. These include penetrating remarks on the materialism 
of spiritualism and the attitude of the Church towards marriage, 
(He defines the two sorts of marriage—the sacramental and the 
contractual, and points out that while the Church fights against 
the innocent party in a divorce case, it blesses worldly marriages— 
victims of seduction and widowers wanting housekeepers.) 

The humorous easy style of Father Potter’s first book belies 
the weight of its content—the story of his work in the East End 
of London. His life has been concerned with deeds rather than 
words.-As he himself puts it: “Work must come first,’ but prayer 
has always inspired the work and enabled him to see every 
difficulty as an opportunity 

When, in 1923, the Bishop of. Southwark asked him to accept 
the most derelict parish in his diocese—St. Chrysostom’s, Peckham 
—he was not deterred. The church was cleaned up, a chapel created 
out of a slaughterhouse, and an old pub became the vicarage. He 
found some like-minded laymen to help him by working hard, 
praying hard, and sharing his stipend. 

Here he founded the Brotherhood of the Holy Cross. whose 
aims were based on those of St. Francis. He became a Friar and, 
with four Brothers, worked in the parish and ran a hostel for 
difficult boys. Later he founded a home for boys on probation, 
and the work grew till he was eventually responsible for four 
homes. Many incidents about the boys are told with sympathy 
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A. M. Carre, 


Pe Entralgo 





‘*Play Safe—Vote Catholic.” 
these words on a hoarding in France he was shocked. . . . 
is more than an indictment of Christians, it criticises the whole of our 
. no wasted words, every sentence might be a quotation’ 


been served by his translator’—EDWARD QUINN in THE TABLET 


the time of the Assyrians to our own day. 
important to the history of medical thought’—k. B. srRAuSS 


Emmanuel Mounier 


of the Violent 


When Emmanue! Mounier saw 


This [book | 


—DAVID DAVIES in TIME AND TIDE 6s 


TRANSLATOR RENE HAGUE 


‘How magnificently Father Carré has expounded the commonplace 
themes of the theology of hope—too little known—how well he has 


108 6d 


Mind and Body 


The physicians’ concern with mind and body, sin and sickness, from 
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For Christmas 
ANOTHER PAUL 
By NEVILLE WRIGHT 6s. net 


Not since “‘The Screwtape Letters’ has anything quite so remarkable 
appeared in the realm of religious publishing. This is a brilliant fictional 
treatment of the life of Our Lord, and the events are seen through the 
eyes of a contemporary journalist. 


THE PROMISE BOOK 


By IDA AND LESLIE CHURCH 4s. net 
For six years, the Homely Year books by Dr. and Mrs. Church have given 
pleasure and rea! spiritual refreshment to many people. In The Promise 
Book, the same authors provide a somewhat simpler form of devotional! 
year book. 


OVER HIS OWN SIGNATURE 


A Study of Christ’s Pictures of Himself and of their Relevance 
to our Lives today 


By LESLIE D, WEATHERHEAD, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., D.Litt, 
(The President of the Methodist Conference) 10s. 6d. net 


In this book, Dr. Weatherhead tells us that he feels nothing can be more 
important, either for the man outside the churches or for the devout 
member within them, than what he calls “‘looking at Jesus.”’ 


THE FORMATION OF THE 
PAULINE CORPUS OF LETTERS 


By C. LESLIE MITTON, M.Th., Ph.D. 8s. 6d. net 


We know a great deal about the Apostle Paul, and are also reasonably 
well informed about the circumstances connected with the writing of his 
letters. This is an able, scholarly and illuminating discussion of the way 
in which the Pauline Letters were gathered together. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 
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The wonderful story of § 


the Holy Bible— How it came 
to be written— What it has 
meant through the ages. 


wt 3 
The Book for é 


MAGNIFICENT 
COLOUR PICTURES 
‘The Bible Story’ contains 48 superb 
colour reproductions of religious 
masterpieces in world-famous gal- 
leries and private collections. 

“The product of genuine talent.. 
itis unlikely that this Autumn and 


Christmas will see anything sup- 
erior to it”, says The Rev. C. O. 





AK story of all time! | 


very Christian 





| The greatest, most inspiring 






The story to inspire every Christian 
—told as never before with a new 
and wonderful vividness! With deep 
reverence and inspired mastery of 
words The Rev. Guy Daniel brings 
home the real meaning and beauty 
of the Old and New Testaments 
and the Apocrypha. 240 pages, 
handsomely bound in vellum linson 
with gold lettering. This is the love- 
liest Christmas gift of all—to give 
to others—or to keep for yourself. 


Rhodes — Church of England 
Newspaper. 
Price | from all booksellers 


25- 


Published by: 








get your copy | OODAY! 


The Grosvenor Press (England) Ltd., 28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.! 











History of Christian 
Philosophy in the 
Middle Ages 


By Etienne Gilson 
848 pp. 42/- net 


The philosophers and the ideas they formulated 
during that long period known as the Middle Ages. 
which actually began in the second century after 
Christ and continued till the flowering of scholastic 
theology and its decline in the fourteenth century, 
are here presented, interpreted and evaluated with 
great insight, scholarship and clarity of exposition. 
History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages 
is thus a broadly comprehensive exposition of the 
main philosophical currents and theological tenets 
and disputation of twelve hundred years of Christian 
thought. No living man is better qualified for so vast 
a task of scholarship as Etienne Gilson; this work 
is a monument to his enormous learning and to his 
pre-eminence as an authority on the history and 
thought of the Middle Ages. 


SHEED & WARD 
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and humour, for throughout all the hard work Father Potter 
could say, ‘It’s been fun!’ 

Ministry in prison camps is the motive behind Captives to 
Freedom, by Douglas Thompson, who was an Army chaplain 
captured at Tobruk. He gives a vivid account, written in a some- 
what telegraphic style, of the struggle to free men’s spirits from 
the frustration and bodily torments endured in POW camps in 
Italy and Germany. Services, discussion groups, and lectures were 
arranged by this imaginative padre who found his own freedom 
in the work. ‘Our choices,’ he told the men, ‘not our chances alone 
can make us really prisoners.’ 

During one period he shared an empty bed-frame—a camp 
‘sitting-room’—with a silent Greek soldier. It was then he dis- 
covered ‘“recollection” . . . with the mind travelling across life 
at will. . . . I lived in a new dimension.’ This vein of mysticism 
and poetry gave him strength not only to make the misery of others 
endurable, but also to make it creative, so illuminating prison life 
with flashes of joy. 

He is another witness to the universal Church; though a 
Methodist, he joined forces with a Roman Catholic and a Church 
of England padre to bring hope to prisoners—of a life beyond 































capture. PHBE HESKETH 
Presume to Scan 
Tae Four Great Heresies. By the Right Rev. J. W. C. Wand 
DD. (Mowbravy. 8s. 6d.) 
A CREED BEFORE it Creeps. By Canon H. A. Blair. (Long 
mans, 16s.) 
Even if we believe that the proper study of mankind is man (and 


neither God nor nature)—and Lambeth in 1948 declared that, of 
Christian doctrines, it is above all the doctrine of man that needs 
today to be understood and reaftirmed—it needs but little reflec 
tion to discover that our view of man will depend on our idea of 
God. Dr. Wand does not include the Pelagian among the ‘great 
heresies; but in his brief notice of it (‘as one might expect, it came 
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from Britain and bore traces of its origin’) he shows its Telation 
to, if not its derivation from, Nestorianism. His little book, eon, 
cise, pithy, almost racy in style (“Basil took a dim view of this 
letter’), describes the Church’s journey from Nicza to Cale 
pulled this way by the Platonism of Alexandria, that by th 
Semitism of Antioch, Rome steering the chariot, and helping tg 
resolve the anfitheses of this dialectic into the synthesis of orth. 
doxy. For himself he confesses the attraction of the Alexandriay 
summary of the truth of the Incarnation (‘God as Man’); it js 
safer, he thinks, than the Antiochene (God in Man) or the Latiy 
(God and Man). And from this conclusion he passes in his epilogue 
(a prologue, we hope, to a larger book, and one perhaps ley 
breathlessly compact) to questions asked but hardly answerg 
about the nature of personality, human and divine—questioy 
which modern psychology may help the Church to answer in jy 
continuous task of reinterpreting to each generation the truth 
about God and Man enshrined in the ‘depositum fidei’ and safe. 
guarded by the historic creeds. 

Are these creeds, designed as they were to shut out error aboy 
God in Three Persons and God Incarnate, positive enough tp 
help us fight heresies today in Pelagian England, or Communig 
Russia (Marxism, as Dr. Langmead Casserly has shown us, 
one of the greatest of Christian heresies and the most dynamic 
since Islam)? This is not the question to which Canon Blair ¢. 
plicitly addresses himself, but his exciting book suggests th 
answer ‘No.’ A study of the secret, unwritten creed (or ‘con 
fession’) of the first and second centuries will serve us better. We 
find it in I Timothy iii, 16 (why, by the way, did the author o 
this letter break the rule and commit the ‘creed’ to writing?) 
and the book is a commentary on this famous verse. Like Dr, 
Wand, Canon Blair is concise to the point of abruptness; stim. 
lating and provocative ideas are shot at the reader as froma 
machine gun, and often the connections of thought are hard to 
follow. But his main argument, securely based on the authority 
of Bible and Patristics, is convincing: We cannot understand 
either man or nature except in one way—by studying God} 
revelation of Himself in Christ. We must presume to scan Him, 
not by ‘accepting arguments about what He must be,’ but by 
finding ‘in Christ a picture of what He in fact is,’ and so learning 
both to know ourselves and the creation He wills we should be 
the agents of redeeming through belief in Him. V. WILKES 


The Pastoral Character 


CHURCH AND ParisH. By Charles Smyth. The Bishop Paddock 
Lectures for 1953-54. (S.P.C.K., 17s. 6d.) 


IN his Bishop Paddock Lectures the Rector of St. Margarets 
Westminster, has drawn upon his Parish Registers to illumine cer 
tain Church problems of permanent importance. The result ist 
fascinating and exciting work, beautifully written, and testifying 
not least by the quality and quantity of the Notes, both to a red 
scholarship and to a profound pastoral sense. 

Each lecture pursues its inductive way through facts of unfailing 
interest to conclusions of abiding value. Whether it is the Estab 
lishment, English anti-clericalism, the history of endowed schook 
the vagaries of clerical lecturers, the intellectual and pastor 
legacy of Hensley Henson, or the architectural features of & 
Margaret's itself, Canon Smyth is master of all he surveys, and kk 
brings to his theme a combination of knowledge, insight and wil 
which must have had a devastating impact upon his origin 
audience. 

From this mass of fruitful material three passages stand ov 
with particular prominence. First, the author’s relevant emphass 
upon the consecratory mission of the Establishment. Secondly. 
his brilliant denunciation of liturgical extravagances in the Church 
of England—forensically reminiscent of Henson at his best- 
ending with a moving and necessary vindication of the Book d 
Common Prayer. Lastly, his salutary reminder of the essentially 
pastoral character of the Anglican Ministry for which at least om 
newly ordained clergyman is supremely grateful. 

RICHARD FEILDB 
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BOOKS 


Empson and Auden 
By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


HAT a relief it was to read William Empson’s 

poetry in the years after the war! This feeling was 

partly a reaction from the dithyrambic, post- 
Surrealist verse that had been the thing during the Forties. It 
had been unfashionable to hint that the conscious reason 
played any part in the judging of poetry, and then, suddenly, 
there was a poet, whom everyone had forgotten, and who 
claimed (in his criticism) that some attention might be paid 
to the ‘meaning’ of poems and made (in his poetry) an 
attempt to include modern science and philosophy rather 
than to pretend they did not exist. In short, Mr. Empson 
appeared as the revenge of the human reason at a moment 
when many intellectuals (and especially those concerned with 
the arts) were giving way to a pervasive failure of nerve 
ranging from a cult of Jungian psychology to a gloomy 
religiosity that deplored the vulgarity of modern life and an 
undignified outbreak of happiness among the working classes 
Against this kind of stuff the advent of Mr. Empson seemed 
like that of the US Marines, the more so since the same help 
could not come from the other poets who had made their 
reputations in the Thirties. His popularity is attested by the 
crowds of young poets who have imitated his manner, though 
I fancy that now it has reached its peak and is beginning to 
decline, just as his Collected Poems are published.* 

Of course, this says nothing about Mr. Empson as a poet. 
It is not his fault that a number of tricks (terza rima, the 
throw-away line and so forth) have become associated with 
his poetry to the point where it is harmed by the reaction 
against them. The nature of his achievement was widely mis- 
understood. With a lamentable lack of clarity I have some- 
times called him ‘neo-metaphysical,’ and certainly his poems 
do represent that creation of a kind of working model of the 
cosmos out of a chaos of ideas which we associate with the 
seventeenth-century metaphysicals : 

King spider, walks the velvet roof of streams: 

Must bird and fish, must god and Beasts avoid: 

Dance, like nine angels, on pin-point extremes. 
This stanza from ‘Arachne’ describes man’s situation well 
enough. Nor is the note which the poet supplies about the 
poem’s meaning really needed. The idea (of man as a middle 
term) is quite clear, and the success of the poem is due to the 
deductions made by the poet from that idea in order to 
furnish himself with a system of correspondences, composing 
an ordered universe. This is what seventeenth-century poets 
Were doing all the time, but there is one great difference 
between them and a modern poet, which is damaging for 
many of Mr. Empson’s poems. The modern poet, having no 
generally agreed order to appeal to, must induce that order, a 
method, which, however satisfactory in science, is less so in 
poetry. In ‘High Dive’ the main point of the poem (the impos- 
sibility of maintaining the contemplative state and the unsatis- 
factory ways out of it) is lost in a welter of complex jmagery, 
a ences Poems. By William Empson. (Chatto and Windus, 

. 6d.) 
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which, even when explained in a note, cannot be held in the 
mind without a sense of strain. In other words, unless the 
main ideas presented by the poet are pretty familiar or linked 
with other familiar ideas, the metaphysical way of presenting 
them simply leads to failure of communication. The palmary 
example of this is the ode ‘Bacchus,’ where individual lines 
ure striking (how often in Mr. Empson’s verse we remember 
lines, but not poems), yet the total effect is like that of looking 
at a newspaper through a magnifying glass. You cannot 
get far enough away. 

It is poems like this that are meant when the ‘difficulty’ of 
Mr. Empson’s verse is talked of. His conundrum manner has 
been much imitated, but it would be doing him a disservice 
to regard it as anywhere near his best work. His good poems 
seem to me to fall into two groups: the directly lyrical and 
what might be called his moral epistles, a form that has become 
steadily less metaphysical and more didactic as his poetry has 
developed. In the first class come such poems as ‘The Teasers’ 
or ‘Aubade.” Here the poetry works on every level, and, if 
the poems can be considered diflicult, it is because they have 
the ambivalence and lack of submission to logic which is to 
be found in all lyrical poetry. In ‘Aubade’ the layers are 
particularly hard to disentangle: 

Tell me again about Europe and her pains, 

Who’s tortured by the drought, who by the rains. 

Glut me with floods where only swine can row 

Who cuts his throat and let him count his gains. 

it seemed the best thing to be up and go. 
Obviously, the feeling we get out of a passage like this is the 
result of a tension between a number of half-realised interpre- 
tations. What is clear is that, for once, the poet is abandoning 
his usual stance of the stoical observer and committing him- 
self to his emotion, a surrender which does not appear to 
come easily to him. The more habitual attitude (and one dis- 
played throughout the moral epistles like ‘Reflection from 
Rochester’) is that of a civilised, if not cynical, looker-on 
with powerful reactions to the world around, which he is 
afraid of pitching too high. This explains the deliberate bathos 
to be found in these poems, as well as a jeu d’esprit like 
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‘Anecdote from Talk,’ which succeeds all too well in putting 
into verse the manner of the club bore telling a crashingly un- 
interesting story. The tone of ‘Autumn on Nan-Yueh’ with its 
meditations on life and contemporary politics is that of the 
honest, dubious English intellectual who combines a certain 
aristocratic assurance with a hesitant common sense. This is, 
in fact, the attitude that causes disabused minutes to be written 
by numberless high civil servants, that moves MPs to a humane 
concern for refugees and is to be seen in Manchester Guardian 
leaders any day of the week. It has been called that of the 
twentieth-century honnéte homme, and it would be that, if it 
could be. 


These attitudes Mr. Empson has expressed in a handful of 
first-class poems which in themselves make this volume one to 
buy. These poems do not depend for their effect on any of the 
stylistic tricks most commonly called Empsonian. The apparatus 
of notes, the knowing statement about the universe in the intro- 
duction, the philosophical preciosity that ruins some of the verse 
—these irritating details are irrelevant to Mr. Empson’s successes, 
which are due, as most poetic success is, rather to a passion, at 
once sensual and intellectual, expressing itself in images com- 
prehending these two poles of human life, than to any mere 
cleverness. 

It is true that Mr. Empson’s achievement is a limited one. 
If he is compared to a poet like W. H. Auden, whose latest col- 
lection of verse has just appeared,* it is easy to see just how 
limited it is. To be an honnéte homme is, from one point of view, 
simply a way of lessening the risks of living, and, as a poet, 
Mr. Empson takes very few risks indeed. His means are perfectly 
adapted to his aims. The tensions may be there, but he has them 
well under control. There is nothing beyond him in his world, 
nothing with which he cannot cope. Mr. Auden, on the other 
hand, identifies himself with the humanity of suffering, neurosis 
and fear. He is a tragic poet who does not particularly care 
about the dignity of tragedy. His poetry, by turns rhetorical 
and colloquial, is always about to slip into bathos. Like its creator 
it is not concerned with correct attitudes. I hope I shall not be 
misunderstood if I say that it is Mr. Auden’s readiness to risk 
a thoroughly bad poem that makes him a far greater poet than 
Mr. Empson, the most original English poet, in fact, to appear 
during the last thirty years. j 

This last volume of poems shows no sign of a deterioration in 
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his talent. Two of the poems in it we have seen already jp 
Nones, but they are now replaced in the sequence for which they 
were intended. There is also a series of landscape poems, which 
continue the note struck in ‘In Praise of Limestone’ in the same 
collection. Once again in these poems it becomes apparent how 
extremely concrete Mr. Auden’s poetry is without, curiously 
enough, being at all visual in its approach. The title poem of the 
book is intended to consist of a set of tableaux, but, in fact, 
simply gives the impression of a set of moral judgements: 
A ragged urchin, aimless and alone, 
Loitered about that vacancy, a bird 
Flew up to safety from his well-aimed stone: 
That girls are raped, that two boys knife a third, 
Were axioms to him, who'd never heard 
Of any world where promises were kept. 
Or one could weep because another wept. 
This is also a moral epistle, but of a more affective character 
than Mr. Empson’s, for the poet is far more committed toa 
realisation of the horror of what he is describing. Add to this 
less detached attitude the anarchistic virulence of Mr. Auden’s 
tone and imagery, and it is quickly apparent why he has the 
makings of greatness in poetry. 

For, after all, poetry, like all forms of creative activity, does 
involve being interested in people. You cannot make poetry with 
a head full of Wittgenstein and a rhyming dictionary. If some 
of Mr. Empson’s poems come off, it is because he allows his 
natural lyrical gift full play. If Mr. Auden is a better poet than 
Mr. Empson, it is because his poetry is more dramatic, has a 
wider human range, while penetrating as deeply beneath the 
surface of emotion. In this particular human activity there is 
no room for an a priori conception of limits. Poetry is not 
observation of a sector of the universe, but the creation of a 
total cosmos around the poet. 


Abnormal Symptoms 


LADIES IN EMERGENCY. By Dr. Alasdair Sinclair. (Christopher 
Johnson, 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis fascinating and gruesomely funny casebook is by a Harley 
Street obstetrician, light-heartedly reminiscing about his more 
complicated operations and deliveries. It confirms my long-held 
belief that of all the phrases in common use which are seldom or 
never true, pride of place for inaccuracy must go to the expectant 
mother’s ‘My doctor is very worried about me.’ Interested, yes, 
if she shows abnormal symptoms. Very worried, no. 

Obviously an eminent consultant, to whom are brought as a 
rule only the dangerous cases, could not get through his work at 
all if his emotions were continuously and personally involved with 
his patients: even so, I am startled by the frankness of the glee 
revealed here about the mislaying of swabs in the operating 
theatre. There is a whole chapter devoted to entertaining stories 
on this subject. Oh, dear, oh, dear, the places they get to—you’d 
never guess! 


Said the Matron, ‘I would be far happier if it were found.’ 

Here was an odd state of affairs. Everyone agreed that I hadn't 
used such a swab. Yet because anything may happen in surgery, 
and because a surgeon is responsible when it does, 1 was bound 
to make an extensive search. 

I began by searching systematically inside the abdomen, several 
times, but no swab was to be seen. Then I searched in and under 
the sterile sheets covering the patient. It wasn’t there either. | 

“You might have a look in the baby’s cot, the dish containing 
the afterbirth, and the various theatre buckets,’ | suggested. 

But still there was no luck! 

‘What about you, Jack?’ I asked the anesthetist accusingly 

Again we drew a blank. 

‘We had better look under all our theatre boots,’ I said, ‘and 
move the buckets to see if there is a swab underneath.’ Not a sign 
of the missing swab. 

By this time the patient was showing a reaction to the pro- 
longed delay. I decided to close the peritoneum, and then make 
one final search. 

I did this. Suddenly the bright idea struck me! 

‘Try turning the buckets upside down,’ I suggested. 

There it was, stuck to the under surface of one of the buckets. 


* THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES. By W. H. Auden. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 
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Merrier yet in its presentation is the tale of the missing swab 
which was never discovered: 

As the patient made a completely uneventful recovery, which 
would have been most unlikely if the swab had been left inside 
the abdominal cavity, we could only assume that the nurse (who 
was responsible for the counting) must have made an error. 

| can only hope so! 

Me, too. As the author writes under a pseudonym, to comply 
with medical etiquette and for other reasons, he may have been 
one of the surgeons who have had minor fun with me, from time 
jo time. I am beginning to feel an awfully stuffed sensation under 
my appendix scar. 

This book, full of absorbing information for the robust about 
the working of the gynecological mind, is emphatically not for 
the pregnant. 

Here is the description of the author’s Chief at work, in his 
early hospital days, on a rather jolly breech-presentation case. 

‘As you know, I was at Cambridge,’ Dr. Stephenson went on, 
‘and | had an amusing experience there when | was examining 
in the M.B. finals. We had been asking the lads what to do in 
the case of a woman who had been twenty-four hours in labour. 
You should have heard the answers. Everything from Caesarean 
section to destructive operations. At long last a reasonably intelli- 
gent candidate had the wit to ask if all was well with both mother 
and baby. When we assured him that everything was perfectly 
normal, he said, “Well, sir, would you really like me to tell you 
what I should do?” 

‘“That is what we ask you,” I replied. 

‘“In that case, sir, I should give her a quarter of morphia, go 
to the nearest pub, and play darts.” . 

‘| regard that answer as nearly perfect. Do you know the best 
thing a doctor can do with his hands, in a normal labour? Keep 
them firmly in his pockets and not take them out till it’s all over.’ 
He chuckled hugely at the joke. 

By this time, the breech-presentation was beginning to push 
down. But it was decided to leave her for a bit longer, and in the 
meantime, anather cup of tea was indicated. In fact, my main 
memory of that night are of endless cups of tea, endless talks 
on everything under the sun. 

An hour later Dr. Stephenson decided to give some assis- 
tance. . . . ‘Now for the arms. Lift well up, and applying gentle 
traction, reach up to the arm lying towards the mother’s back, 
bend it at the elbow, and hook it out. Now the reverse for the 
other arm. Very easy, as you can see. Lastly, the head. As this is 
a smallish baby, I won't need to put on forceps. Just let it lie 
astraddle your arm, like this, slip one finger into its mouth, and 
two more on the back of its neck, and ease it out, so. As I said 
earlier, I like delivering breeches. Very enjoyable indeed.’ 

If I cannot use the last phrase about the whole book, I admire 
the extraordinarily professional honesty of the man who wrote it. 


E. ARNOT ROBERTSON 


Economic Thought 


Tae Great Economists. By R. L. Heilbroner and P. Streeten (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 28s.) 


PROFESSOR HEILBRONER clearly enjoyed writing this book; it is 
lucid and entertaining—rare qualities in a book on ‘economic 
thought.’ Its range, within the limits of the selection adopted, is 
wide and international: it sweeps chattily from Adam Smith to 
Maynard Keynes. The author admits that he is concerned not only 
with thoughts but with thinkers, their lives and the social climates 
in which they lived. I commend his attempt to blend personalia, 
economic theory, and social history. Such a balance is always 
precarious: the whole thing could always lapse into an academic 
comic-strip in three dimensions, That this book does not do so is 
a measure of the author’s skill. Even so the subtlety of ideas and 
personalities is hard to express. To squeeze the essence of Malthus 
and Ricardo into twenty-five pages would tax anyone’s resources. 
To satisfy one’s curiosity about Veblen would demand more 
sophistication (and space) than the author commands. None the 
less a rough balance is struck: and more than rough justice is 
done. Powerful strands in the social thought of the last 200 years 
are neatly tied together. The lay reader will see, in fair perspective, 
how relevant the classics may be in handling modern issues. 
Some comment is due upon Professor Heilbroner’s selection of 
the ‘Great.’ All his Great Economists were concerned, in different 
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ways, with the theme spotlit by Adam Smith, the wealth of nations 
and its distribution. This gives the book under review a unifying 
idea. Nothing is said about another stream in economic thought 
which has dealt with related but very different problems, e.g., 
‘equilibrium analysis’ or the ‘theory of the firm.’ This more formal, 
‘pure’ economic theory is found in all elementary textbooks: and 
the reader might ask how the two approaches’ are’ related. Much 
of what Professor Heilbroner says about Hobson or Veblen would 
gain added meaning if this background were borne in mind. 
The Great Economists could have been improved if its net had 
been cast just a little wider. This was one’s first reaction—but, 
all things considered, the author is right to concentrate upon the 
older forms of ‘political economy.’ The ‘political economists’ may 
be coming back into vogue. I suspect that this is so. More formal, 
abstract studies are pursued with mathematical rigour. But there 
is now a revived interest in the concrete study of economic 
institutions and in the field of economic development. The growth 
of national income studies, the attention to ‘backward peoples’ 
are both causes and symptoms of this revival. I suspect too that 
economists engaged in such work will have less in common with 
their more ‘formal’ colleagues than with political scientists and 
sociologists—unless, as is depressingly probable, the latter go all 
‘formal’ in their turn! 

For the English edition of The Great Economists, Mr. Paul 
Streeten has contributed two valuable supplementary chapters in 
which the uses and abuses of economic ‘planning’ are wisely 
exposed to view. JULIUS GOULD 


Naval Recollections 


ABOVE AND UNDER HatTcuHeEs. By James Anthony Gardner. Edited 

by Christopher Lloyd. (The Batchworth Press, 16s.) 
Why do so many naval recollections of the later eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries make such good reading? The journals 
and memoirs of Stuart sailors have their own appeal; but, except, 
perhaps, for Barlow, we are moving in a strange world. Less than 
a century later, we are on firmer ground. If we take a selection of 
the memoirs written between the 1750s and the 1830s—centred on 
Cochrane and Dillon, Augustus Hervey and Gardner for the 
officers; on Hay, Pemberton, Richardson and Robert Wilson for 
the men—it would be possible to compile an anthology which, 
even without the support of the sea novelists, could well stand on 
its own, because it would add its own flavour to the writing of a 
familiar period. The interaction of two of the strongest con- 
temporary traditions, the literary and the naval, produced a type 
distinguished by a peculiar blend of high spirits, sensibility, 
stoicism and pride—the ‘manliness’ of the eighteenth century, 
given a particular emphasis and expressed for the most part in 
clear, attractive prose. 
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Admost fifty years ago, the admirable Navy Records Society 
published the recollections of Commander James Anthony 
Gardner. But they are out of print, and Professor Lloyd has now 
re-edited them in a somewhat shortened version. By general 
consent, they rank as a nautical classic, giving us the liveliest 
account we possess of the Old Navy. There is little in them of 
strictly historical interest, for Gardner’s life at sea, from the 1780s 
to 1802, was undistinguished and uneventful, and thereafter he 
was employed only at Portsmouth and in a signal station ashore, 
He seems indeed, despite adequate family ‘interest,’ never to have 
attracted the active support of an influential senior officer, and a 
marked reluctance always to take what was offered him, combined 
perhaps with an uncomfortably sharp eye for the ridiculous and 
the fact that he married fairly young, confined him—cheerfully 
enough—to junior rank while afloat. But if his memoirs do not 
include events of historical importance, they overflow with the 
varied incidents of an average naval life. 

In particular they show, with a zest and precision not equalled 
elsewhere, the distinctive society of the officers, in which a col- 
lection of highly individual types was linked together by the 
necessity to maintain a hard discipline and an efficient Fleet, and 
also by a rough camaraderie which often included genuine good 
fellowship. Gardner himself must have been a good messmate, 
combining a sharp eye for character with a ready affection. The 
gunrooms and wardrooms of the Fleet emerge vividly from his 
pages—‘A glorious noisy fellow.’ ‘An infernal tyrant; a good 
sailor; a sycophant, a Hun, a Goth, a Vandal... .’ ‘A good 
sailor but used to damn his poor eyes so.’ ‘Crabbed.’ ‘Half-mad, 
but good natured.’ ‘All jaw and singing from morn till night.’ And, 
of an Assistant Surgeon, ‘George was not very orthodox.’ 


JOHN EHRMAN 


Japanese Art and Architecture 


Tue ART AND ARCHITECTURE OF JAPAN. By Robert Treat Paine 
and Alexander Soper. (The Pelican History of Art Series.) 
(Penguin Books, 45s.) 


Tue Art and Architecture of Japan, the latest volume in the 
Pelican History of Art, is shared by two authorities. Robert Treat 
Paine, on art, is in pursuit of a clearer perspective on what is 
original and distinctive in the Japanese genius. His aim is to 
correct the impression that this art is largely derivative, even 
while admitting that the main stimulus was the Buddhism which 
came from China. Mr. Paine shows how the Japanese adapted 
the art forms of Buddhism, using the traditional as a norm from 
which they deviated. It could even be argued that these deviations 
established new norms that were fundamentally Japanese in 
approach and interpretation. 

In a sense the author does argue this, bringing out the diver- 
gence between Chinese and Japanese interpretation, showing how 
a major culture did not completely overshadow an interesting 
minor one. The very physical circumstance of Japan’s insular 
position, together with her aggressive isolationism, produced 4 
coherence in her internal development which had no parallel on 
the Asiatic continent. And the successive waves of cultural 
influence which reached Japan came to an end here. These 
influences either became static or were reshaped by something 
peculiarly Japanese, an interest in and curiosity about man that 
is almost sharply opposed to the Chinese preoccupation with the 
philosophical. Mr. Paine does great service in stressing this interest 
in human activity which makes Japanese art of particular appeal 
to the westerner, but it might be remembered here that an 
interest in man’s activities can be something quite remote from 
humanity. The Japanese artist observes man, often comments 
charmingly, but there is little evidence in his work of what we 
mean by compassion. 

The second section, on architecture, by Alexander Soper, is 
a lucid and coherent account of the development of building ia 
Japan, with the right emphasis on the historical evolutions which 
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IVOR BROWN 


Theatre 1954-55 


/ A comprehensive reference book and survey oj the year, con- 


sisting of entirely original writing, with contributions from Sir 
Bronson Albery, George Devine, Louis Kronenberger 
B. Priestley and Peter Ustinov. Illustrated 18: 


BERNARD VENABLES 


The Gentle Art of 
Angling 


Recognising that there are enough strictly technical books to 
fill every possible need ot all kinds of fishermen, the author 
seeks to explain the fisherman to himself and act as guide to 
the novice on a more than merely technical'basis. //lustrated 15s 


W. S. CODRINGTON 


Know Your Horse 
Foreword by PAT SMYTHE 


Times Weekly 
Illustrated 21s 


A clearly written, valuable work of reference.’ 
Review 


The New 
PAUL JENNINGS 


Next to Oddliness 


. splendidly unsentimental humour.’ Sunday 
Illustrated by Haro 9s 6d 


Very funny . 
Times 


CHAD OLIVER 


Shadows in the Sun 


A novel oj the future 


Fresh in ideas and adroitly written.’ Star 9s 6d 


BILL BALLINGER 
(Author of “‘Raffertv” 


The Tooth and 
the Nail 


Written quietly but with restrained force, it really does thrill. 
FRANCIS ILES Sunday Times 10s 6d 


and ‘‘Portrau in Smoke’’) 


FERGUSON FINDLEY 
(Author of ‘My Old Man's Badge’’) 


A Handful of Murder 


MAURICE 
10s 6d 


‘Light and cheerful, non-sadistic, tough thriller.’ 


RICHARDSON The Observer 


MAX REINHARDT 
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John Furnell’s 


THE STRINGED LUTE 


An Evocation in Dialogue of 


Oscar Wilde 


A unique reconstruction of the tragic relationship o 

Oscar Wilde with Lord Alfred Douglas and the events 

culminating in his downfall. 

“A new and fascinating approach to the study o! 

Oscar Wilde.” —G. WILSON KNIGHT. 

“The handling of dramatic events in dramatic form 1s 

extremely well done.” —IvOR BROWN. 

“It bears the stamp of brilliance’ — 

Manchester Evg. News 
15s. 













Illustrated 









Hans- Ulrich Rieker’s 


The Secret of 
Meditation 


Meditation is the path to self-renewal. It makes for 
selt-possession, mastery of situations, strength of nerve. 
This book, written for the modern Westerner, is 
designed to enable him to understand and to practise 
certain simple techniques. A unique book on its theme. 
Out 12 December 15s 


YEA DEEMED EAE AE ae TUE TUS HUE ARE NRE RE NE 


Ehristmas Day Recipe 


(Traditional) 







Ingredients: 

Family, turkey, plum pudding, port wine, 
blazing log fire, children, snow (if available), 
paper hats, relatives, ghost stories, carols, etc. 
Method: 

Take family and relatives; leave till thoroughly 
strained; add turkey, plum pudding, port wine, 
etc., and reduce to inactivity. Grill slowly in 
front of blazing log fire until] somnolent. Take 
out children and old ladies, and activate mixture 
with ghost stories, preferably blood-chilling, 
preferably 


HAUNTED PEOPLE 
by Elliott O’ Donnell 


Out 12 December 15s. 
Further ingredients to choice: Dangerous Ghosts, 
Haunted Britain, Ghosts with a Purpose (al! 15s.) 
and The Dead Riders ( ae “a )—all by O’Donnell. 


DRACULA 


by Bram Stoker 
(Over 1,000,000 copies sold) 6s. 
JIEADEAEAEALAEAEALAEAEAE DEAE MERE 


2nd Impression 


The Satanic Mass 


A Sociological and Criminological 
Stud) 


by H. T. F. Rhodes 


“Excellent . . . a profound and learned study ... 
brilliantly written.” — World Science Review. 
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16s. 
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were responsible for development and change. The author deals 
most interestingly with the curious fact of two parallel religions 
in Japan, Buddhism and the earlier ancestor-worship of Shinto. 
As he says, Buddhism didn’t destroy Shinto, it merely surrounded 
and grew over it, but the ancient religion did manage to survive 
at a level remote from the masses, reduced to little more than 
an aristocratic ritual. This ritual, in the forms connected with the 
Imperial worship, retained an architectural style as its background 
which is to a remarkable degree free of Buddhist influences. And 
though Mr. Soper doesn’t point this out, the illustrations he has 
chosen of the Shrine at Ise suggest an Indonesian rather than 
Chinese feel in design. This would seem to bear out the current 
ethnological theories about the origins of the Japanese which 
suggest successive mass movements north from the tropical islands 
of South Asia. 

One-third of this volume is given over to illustrations which in 
both the art and architecture sections could scarcely be improved 
on. Particularly fine are Mr. Paine’s plates on the early Asuka 
period, perhaps never before as effectively covered in a history 
of this type. OSWALD WYND 


A New Novel 


THE Quiet AMERICAN. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) 


‘INNOCENCE,’ reflects Fowler, the jaded English reporter who 
figures as the narrator in Mr. Greene’s new novel, ‘is like a dumb 
leper who has lost his bell, wandering the world meaning no 
harm.’ He is thinking of the innocence of Alden Pyle, the young 
Bostonian after whom the book is named, who is a member of 
an economic aid team in Indo-China a year or so before the 
northern delta falls to the Communists. It is a sinister and lethal 
innocence that Fowler deplores; readers of Norman Lewis's 
A Single Pilgrim may recall another crew-cut evangelist, also 
preoccupied with economic aid, whose pet scheme involved the 
destruction, by napalm, of all human life along a river valley that 
might, in the event of a Viet-minh invasion, have yielded food 
to an advancing column; more recently, in Snow on the Pine, 
Mr. MacDonald Hull has examined the implications of innocence 
plus power in occupied Japan. For Pyle too has special duties; he 
has to build up a third force round a dissident or bandit general. 
After a bomb explosion of murderous imbecility, which he has 
helped to engineer, he is worried by the bystanders’ blood on 
his shoes, which he will have to clean before seeing his Minister, 
but he still thinks the victims died for democracy. He is naive, 
prudish, purposefully stupid, hopelessly sincere, and also brave 
and enterprising. He saves Fowler's life when the pair are 
stranded at night in open country, he is quite determined to make 
an American wife out of Phuong, Fowler’s Annamite mistress; 
in one delicious scene, also graced by Phuong and a large touchy 








SAND IN MY MINK 


Yolande Donlan 


“In the now established genre of humorous travel books, Sand 
in my Mink must take a high place.’ (D. Telegraph) (Il. 12s. 6d. 


MAKING MONEY 
ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
Charles Gifford & J. A. Stevens 


“A beginner's guide to the mysteries and magic of investing in 
stocks and shares."’ (City Editor, Evening Standard) 1Ss. 


GRIMALDI 
Richard Findlater 


“Grimaldi’s importance in theatrical history is beyond question 
... Findlater’s hard work and pleasant, plain style have done 
it justice.’” (Times) Illus. 24s. 


MACGIBBON & KEE LTD. 
3 Henrietta Street, W.C.2 
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dog, he enlists Fowler’s aid in making his proposal: 

*Has she understood that”’ he asked. 

‘As far as I can tell. You don’t want me to add a little fig 
to it. do you?” 

a no,” he said, ‘just transiate. 
emotionally.” 

*{ see.’ 

‘Tell her I want to marry her.’ 

J told her. 

“What was that she said’’ 

‘She asked me if you were serious. I told her you were th 
serious type. 

‘[ suppose this is an odd situation,’ he said. ‘Me asking you to 
translate.’ 

‘Rather odd.’ 

‘And yet it seems so natural. After all you are my best friend’ 

‘It’s kind of you to say so.” 

It is in fact too kind, for Pyle, with whatever distortion, exhibits 
those very American qualities that rouse Europe to impotent 
malice, and Fowler to a beautifully analysed compound of 
contempt, compassion, admiration and horror, and he pays the 
penalty. This is a ferocious verdict on Americans in South-Eas 
Asia, but being Fowler's it is probably unfair. 

And what is the situation upon which this innocence intrudes’ 
It is the colonial twilight, to which those little tinkling civilisations 
suspended between the giants of India and China afford the mos 
felicitous setting (a distinction to which, perhaps, the schooner. 
Kanaka lands of the further Pacific will one day succeed). It is 
faithfully reflected in the life and personality of Fowler himself, 
He is middle-aged and has marriage trouble, and wants a divorce; 
he has left his wife and various other women; he has a spuriow 
but compelling love, centred on Phuong, for the Eastern life 
that ministers so gracefully to the needs of declining hedonists. 
He must have her there always, flitting elegantly and mindlessly 
about him, preparing his opium, suiting herself to each tired 
caress of his eye and body, by her presence averting his descent 
into lonely death. (Losing her, he stages a futile protest with 
Pyle’s superior; rebuffed, he cries his heart out in an ait 
conditioned latrine.) He is not ambitious, often scamps his work, 
refuses to get ‘involved’ in the great political issue, loves to tease 
and bewilder those who do. At the same time. he is helplessly 
alive to the whole register of guilt and shame, of abject self- 
pity and melancholy self-knowledge which Mr. Greene so finely 
orchestrates, and it is these, caught with casual but unfailing 
precision, that raise the wretched man to the level of tragedy 
and lend a corrupt but exquisite distinction to his dream of peace. 
He has no politics and no religion (even under siege, priest 
arouse his listless mockery) and his self-regard, for all its 
emotional intricacy, is as timid and vulgar as that of the retiring 
merchant whose erotic hoard he declines to buy. He has of cours 
no more hope for the présence francaise than for native 
democracy. ‘You are a journalist’ (a French pilot is speaking). 
‘You know better than I do that we can’t win. You know th 
road to Hanoi is cut and mined every night. You know we los 
one class of St. Cyr every year. We were nearly beaten in ‘Si. 
De Lattre has given us two years of grace—that’s all.’ He is 
profuse in guilty sympathy for the innocent dead and ther 
morally innocent killers, but his paralysing guilt—and here th 
drive, the brazen confidence of the great colonial age receive 
its epitaph—extends to everyone and everything that could 
possibly resist the enemy’s pressure. It is they, the enemy, W 
Fowler's bleared and cynical eye, who hold the monopoly of 
faith and coherent purpose, and in Pyle’s case of justice 100, 
and it is with their agents that Fowler contrives his death. 

In bars and brothels, on patrols and air strikes, and once, 
indeed, from the tower of a cathedral, this desolate ground is 
brilliantly covered. The lack of explicit emphasis on the Catholic 
faith has been widely noticed, but this is surely of a piece with 
the despair, the lack of any factor making for regeneration this 
side of Communism, in the scene presented. Only, perhaps, under 
active persecution, with the church, as in The Power and the 
Glory, forced back on the old heroic virtues, would the moral 
ground for hope and resistance exist. A grim suggestion, but one, 
I think, that may serve to place religion in this novel. It is a very 
fine novel indeed. H. M. CHAMPNESS 
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( Six of the Best! 


Edited by GEOFFREY TREASE 
Illustrated by ALAN JESSETT 
A Collection of six short stories by six of the best children’s 
writers of today. 
Kitty Barne - - Cousin Beatie learns the Fiddle 
Cynthia Harnett- - - - -The Green Popinjay 
Wilfrid Robinson - Jack and the Elephant Bull 
Malcolm Saville- - - - Where the Bus Stopped 
Stephen Tring - 
( Geoffrey Trease 


- - - - - The Kite Man 
- - Fair Flower of Danger 


History ina 
changing World 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


( In this fast-changing world it is now more important than 
( ever to look at history through present-day eyes. Professor 


—— 


Barraclough here questions the preconceptions which have 
governed the writing of history for the last hundred years. He 
has singled out the vital factors which have, today, taken on 
a new significance. This book will help to form the outlook 
of a new generation. 18s. net 


<=> 


The Labour Government 
& British Industry 1945-51 


( By A. A. ROGOW, with the assistance of P., SHORE 
49 


The great thing about this book is that it makes a start with 
the discussion of the main problems which must occupy 
democratic Socialists today. 

‘Critical honest description and analysis of the experience of 
the 1948-51 British Labour Government such as is contained 
in this book is almost all-important.’ — 

From the foreword by JOHN STRACHEY. 18s. net 


Broad St. BASIL BLACKWELL oxfora 


Duckworth Books: 


The great 
Merchant Navy 
autobiography— 








Sir 
DAVID 
BONE’s 


Landfall at Sunset 


“A sailor’s autobiography that will always be unique. Few sailors can 
have seen or done so much. None can have observed it all so keenly. It 
is told, too, with the unfeigned humility that men learn at sea.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 





“The most distinguished merchant seaman of the century.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


3 Henrietta St. London. W.6.2 


16 pp. of photos. 18s. net. 
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WINTER’S TALE 


By S1IR ORMONDE WINTER 
His memories go back to his subaltern days 
in India in 1896. He served in Gallipoli, 
France and Flanders during the 1914 war, 
and during the Irish ‘troubles’ of 1920 and 
1921 was in control in Dublin Castle, 
where the ‘Black and Tans’ came under his 
jurisdiction. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 253. 


A SWINBURNE 
ANTHOLOGY 


Compiled by KENELM Foss 
This is the first Swinburne anthology to 
be published, containing not only examples 
of the verses which gave such offence 
during his lifetime, but also of those which 
display his versatility as dramatist, essayist, 
novelist and critic. There is a long bio- 
graphical introduction and a portrait. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 155. 


A 
WESTMINSTER LAD 


By Sir WILLIAM DARLING 
Sir William Darling, who has represented 
South Edinburgh for the past ten years, 
has produced a book of light verse prompted 
by his long attendance at Westminster. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 





THE 
LOOM OF YOUTH 


By ALEC WAUGH 
A new edition of a modern classic. Good 
books about school life are few and far 
between, and this is one of them. The text 
has been revised, and the author provides 
a new preface. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


BEARDSLEY: HIS BEST 
FIFTY DRAWINGS 


The choice has been made by Kenelm Foss, 
whose long introduction must be of the 
greatest interest to students of the period. 
The book is not the usual quarto associated 
with Beardsley plates, but a Royal 8vo, 
printed throughout in two colours. 

A Unicorn Press Book. 21s. 





5 Royal Opera Arcade 
Pall Mall 
SWI 
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HOW OTHERS CHECK INFLATION 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE boom abroad has created some 
vexation throughout the Continent. In Ger- 
many, where industrial production has 
risen this year by no less than 16 per cent., 
retail prices are rising and demands for 
higher wages multiplying. The Central 
Bank raised its discount rate from 3 per 
cent. to 34 per cent. in August, and in- 
creased the minimum reserve requirements 
of the commercial banks in September. 
In October, cuts in private and public 
building were ordered, and import and ex- 
cise duties were lowered to bring down 
retail prices. Holland had to deal with a 
similar crisis to our own. Imports, notably 
from the dollar area, outstripped exports 
and the external surplus disappeared. 
Money was made dearer and credit tighter, 
but the Dutch Government tried to check 
the demands for higher wages directly by 
reducing prices and taxes. It is also curb- 
ing investment by lowering the deprecia- 
tion allowances on new capital equipment 
and by raising company taxation. In the 
Scandinavian countries, which, like our- 
selves, are very dependent on overseas 
trade and lack big exchange reserves, the 
call for disinflation was more urgent. 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark all ran 
into balance of payments crises, and wages 
and prices rose substantially. Sweden, at 
the beginning of the year, imposed taxes 
on industrial investment (in building and 
machinery) and purchase taxes on cars; 
later on it increased profits taxes. Norway 
laid taxes on building and construction 
(except new houses and farm buildings) 
and purchase taxes on motor vehicles and 
tractors and on new orders for ships. Den- 
mark cut down public building and in- 
creased indirect taxation, including pur- 
chase taxes. It also raised rents and cut 
down subsidised house building. This year 
—significantly—it made an issue of com- 
pulsory savings certificates. It will be ob- 
served that none of these countries relied 
solely on monetary measures. They made 
use of fiscal measures to a greater extent 
than we did, and they did not hesitate to 
resort to direct controls—building licences, 
etc.—when they felt it necessary. The 
Danish Government even applied forced 
savings. It is strange that we have not even 
attempted to encourage workers’ savings 
by an issue of ‘tax-free’ defence bonds or 
by making interest in the Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank tax-free up to, say, £50. 
7 * +. 


If we turn to the other side of the world 
we find Australia running into a deficit on 
her international account, as we have done, 
but relying on what Mr. A. R. Low so 
eloquently denounced this week at the 
Birmingham Rotary Club—import quotas! 
In the year to June last, imports into 
Ausiralia were 23 per cent. higher and ex- 
ports 6 per cent. lower than in the previous 
year, and the balance of trade fell from 
surplus of £116 million to a deficit of £5 
million. Wool provides half of Australia’s 
export earnings, and as wool prices were 
nearly 15 per cent, lower at the opening 
sules of the new season, exports this year 
will again fall. So the Australian Govern- 
ment is ruthlessly cutting imports by quota 


a 
5) 
’ 


by 20 per cent. or £145 million, in a full 
year. Sir Robert Boothby has quoted a 
Member of Parliament as saying: ‘We in 
Britain are suffering from an excess of im- 
ports amounting to about 5 per cent. The 
simple and obvious remedy is to cut our 
imports by 5 per cent. But the policy of the 
Government is to knock the economy hard 
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in the hope that the reduction of impops 
will come as a by-product.’ But, as Mr, Low 
rightly argues, we are world traders ang 
our policy must be to fight against tariffs 
and against import controls or quotas 
(which he described as ‘something even 
worse than tariffs’) because these would 
reduce the volume of world trade and there. 
fore the volume of our own exports. But 
there is, 1 am sure, a half-way position be. 
tween controls and no controls which jt 
would be wise for this country to adopt, 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Ir was bold of the sponsors of the £4 million 
Liverpool loan to issue a 4} per cent. stock 
at 97 after the underwriters of the Glasgow 
4} per cent. loan at 984 had had to take up 
87 per cent. of the issue. Moreover, the term 
is Slightly longer (1970/74) and the gross 
vield to redemption is only just on 5 per 
cent. As the insurance companies can lend 
money on short-term mortgage to many 
local authorities at 54 per cent. there is not 
much attraction in this longish Liverpool 
loan. The gilt-edged market can hardly go 
ahead while these unpopular issues are dis- 
tracting it. The industrial ordinary share 
market, on the other hand, is continuing its 
gradual but steady recovery. It was helped 
this week by the unexpected lift to 11 per 
cent. in the dividend of COLVILLES—2 per 
cent. higher than the dividend forecast in 
the denationalisation prospectus last Janu- 
ary, when the issue price was 26s. This is a 
good augury for the coming denationalisa- 
tion issue of CONSETT. Colvilles rose to 
40s. 6d. before coming back to 39s. to yield 
5.6 per cent. I recommended Colvilles on 
November 18, when they were 34s. Also 
UNITED STEEL and WHITEHEAD at 44s. and 
70s. 9d.—now 48s. and 76s. I need not re- 
peat the arguments I then gave for invest- 
ment in the equities of the leading steel 
producers. The only disappointment in the 
industrial share markets this week has been 
MFTAL BOX, Whose directors, while raising 
the interim dividend, stated that they did 
not intend to pay more for the year than the 
previous 10 per cent. The shares fell 3s. 6d. 
to 52s., but recovered to 53s. 6d. Confidence 
in their long-term future has not been 
affected. 
* * * 

An important item of industrial news has 
been the reacquisition by GUEST KEEN of 
Brymbo Steel works and John Lysaght’s 
Scunthorpe werks from the Iron and Steel 
Realisation Agency. Guest Keen are spend- 
ing £15 million on expansion schemes over 
the next three years. These include the en- 
largement of Joseph Sankey and other 
works to keep pace with the rise in motor- 
car Output. The trading profit of the Guest 
Keen group has more than doubled since 
1950. Last year (to December 31) earnings 
amounted to 37.6 per cent. and dividends 
paid to 10 per cent. (allowing for the 100 
per cent. scrip bonus), so that at 49s, 9d. 
the shares vield 4 per cent. on dividends and 
over 15 per cent. on earnings. They should 
be a sound long-term ‘growth’ investment. 

* A a 


Has the fall in store shares been over- 
done? According to the index of the /n- 
vestors’ Chronicle the average decline since 


orders—the new plan being to reduce them the beginning of this year has been nearly 


12 per cent., which is worse even than that 
in cinema shares. Since the peak in June 
the average fall has been 15 per cent, | 
called attention last month to MARKS ANp 
SPENCER, Which were then about 124 per 
cent. below their peak. The raising of the 
interim dividend—suggesting 55 per cent, 
for the year-—put these shares on a poten. 
tial yield basis of 4 per cent., which | 
thought attractive. (They have since risen 
2s. 6d.) But doubt still surrounds the com- 
panies engaged substantially in hire pur. 
chase. The once popular GREAT UNIVERSAL 
sToRES has fallen to 40s. 3d. for the ‘A’ 
shares against a peak of 54s. 105d.—a de- 
cline of 30 per cent. The half-yearly report 
to September 30, which has just been pub- 
lished, showed a rise in trading profits from 
£9,238,000 to £10,022,000, but as £247,000 
was attributable to subsidiaries taken over 
since September, 1954, the true rise in trad- 
ing profits was just over 5 per cent. This is 
not very impressive, although the directors 
State that a ‘progressive trend’ continues, 
particularly with the overseas companies. 
Hire-purchase transactions have a ‘delayed 
action’ effect upon profits, for the profit on 
a hire-purchase sale is not brought into the 
trading account until the end of the hire 
period. GUS is therefore still to feel the 
effect of the hire-purchase cuts. However, 
hire purchase accounted last year for only 
20 per cent. of GUS turnover, so that at 
40s, 3d. to vield 7.4 per cent. on a 60 per 
cent. dividend two and a half times covered 
the 5s. ‘A’ shares do not seem overvalued. 
NEW DAY FURNISHING, Which is more de- 
pendent on hire-purchase sales than GUS. 
reported that from the time hire-purchase 
restrictions were imposed until June 30 last 
(the end of their financial year) sales were 
‘well below’ those in the previous year. 
Trade has improved in the current year, but 
the delayed effect of the hire-purchase cuts 
is still to be felt. At 15s. 6d. the 2s. shares 
yield 9.7 per cent. on the dividend of 75 per 
cent. If a speculative investment in store 
shares is contemplated a combined purchase 
of Marks and Spencer and GUS, giving a 
combined yield of around 5 per cent., might 
turn out well. 


* * * 


It is satisfactory to hear that the profits 
Of ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS for the half-year 
to September 30 have increased. The same 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. is being paid 
and the directors hope to maintain the final. 
making 13} per cent. for the year. This 
would give a return of nearly 6} per cent. 
at 43s. 3d. This high-yielding share has been 
a depressed market since the cuts in build- 
ing were announced, but this news should 
reassure the shareholders. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
D.C.O. 





CONTINUED EXPANSION 


Tae 30th ordinary general meeting of Barclays 
Bank D.C.O. will be held on Dec. 29 in Lon- 
don. 

The following are extracts from the circu- 
ated statement by the Chairman, Mr. J. S. 
CrossLeY, for the year to Sept. 30, 1955: 

The expansion of the Bank continues. Dur- 
ing the past twelve months we have opened 
39 new offices and closed two. This year has 
prought with it special problems for our Bank, 
as indeed for many banks in this country and 
esewhere. It is surprising to record that this 
is the first year since the Bank took its present 
form, 30 years ago, during which considera- 
tions-of liquidity have seriously begun to assert 
themselves. Banks must always keep a certain 
proportion of depositors’ money in ready cash 
and other assets, such as treasury bills, which 
gre immediately convertible into cash. This 
proportion is known as the “liquidity ratio.” 
While the exact figure which it is proper to 
hold in this form may be open to argument, 
and may vary somewhat according to circum- 
stances, it is a widely accepted view that any 
bank which maintains something like 30 per 
cent. in liquid assets is on firm ground. 


BENEFIT OF HIGH LIQUIDITY 


In this Bank, we have been in the habit of 
showing an unusually high percentage. During 
the past three or four years, however, it has 
been slowly but steadily declining. Our com- 
mercial loans and advances have been increas- 
ing, not only actually but relatively. This 
process has continued during the past financial 
year, our loans having increased by £35,000,000 
to £218,000,000, or over 42 per cent. of de- 
posits, which, in turn, have shown the rela- 
tively minor increase of about £16,000,000 
only. 

Our investments show a slight reduction to 
a ratio of about 22 per cent. The net result 
has been to reduce the overall liquidity ratio 
from 384 per cent. to 354 per cent., or, if we 
exclude all our trade bills, from about 32 per 
cent, to about 29 per cent. 


The high liquidity which we have been 
accustomed to maintain has, however, stood 
us in good stead, so that, apart from allowing 
some of our maturing investments to run off 
and disposing of some having only a short 
term to run, it has not been necessary for us 
to sell investments. The whole of the item of 
£97.4 million and the greater part of the item 
of £8.3 million shown in our balance sheet 
consists of dated securities. We can, therefore, 
feel assured that the present depreciation in 
market values will eventually be recovered in 
its entirety, provided we hold these securities 
to maturity, as we should normally do. 

In spite of any contrary impression that may 
exist, bankers do not enjoy declining appli- 
tations for sound bank lendings. General con- 
ditions, however, are obliging us to take this 
course. We are having to accustom ourselves 
to the uncongenial task of having on occasions 
0 turn away business which may appear in- 
trinsically sound. 

The high money rates which have been 
ruling now for some months past have brought 
with them some compensations in the form 
of increased earnings on our treasury bills and 
other liquid assets, and this, together with the 
higher revenue from commercial advances, has 
offset the growing overhead costs of our still 
expanding business. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


Tuer have been complaints of seals raiding 
the migrating salmon on their way to the 
spawning waters of the River Tweed. Poachers 
can be taught a lesson in court, but there is 
nothing much that can be done about pre- 
datory birds and animals short of destroying 
them. Seals are sometimes shot illegally, but 
one hears from time to time of their being 
cut off on sandbanks and clubbed to death by 
angry fishermen. It is hard to put oneself in 
the position of the man who thinks his liveli- 
hood is impaired by seals and at the same time 
think of the seal as the wonderful creature it 
is. I remember getting very close to a com- 
pany of seals on a rocky island off the Welsh 
coast a year or two ago and admiring the bull 
that sat on a ledge like something carved in 
stone, a magnificent sight. The boatman who 
had taken us out to spin for mackerel was 
unimpressed, ‘If you had that monster 
ploughing through your net you wouldn't 
admire him, he said. ‘You'd want to slaughter 
him!’ 
IMPROVISED IMPLEMENTS 

‘I was interested in your note respecting 
a weed cutter,’ says the Rev. A. F. Slater, of 
Bank View, Beeston Braok, Tarporley. “Thirty 
years ago our schoolboys at the Kasenga 
Mission in Northern Rhodesia were cutting 
iniles of grass to keep roads clear with a 
similar instrument. Being, as always, short of 
cash for necessary tools, the inventive genius 
of a member of the staff was called into use. 
The banding irons which clamped together 
sheets of corrugated iron in bales were ham- 
mered out, both edges were then stoned or 
filed to a cutting edge, the crook fashioned 
and the other end of the iron bent to make a 
tolerable handle. The action was a swing and 
follow-through, and the same in reverse, mak- 
ing a double-cut at each swing. Another mem- 
ber of the staff devised a hoe for use on light 
land. I saw the same idea used in England a 
few years ago, but the tool has apparently gone 
off the market—probably because it was only 
effective on very sandy soil.’ 


Earty DIGGING 

When the soil is heavy few people are 
inclined to turn a plot over, but when there 
has been little rain ¢nd on ground that is well- 
drained early digging has the advantage of 
allowing the earth to be thoroughly broken 
down by subsequent frosts, something that 
both gardeners and farmers are pleased to see. 
Subsequent cultivation is a great deal easier 
than when digging is put off until spring. 


A CoLD MorRNING 

It always seems much colder when there is 
a rime on the hedge and a white carpet run- 
ning up from the hollow to the edge of the 
wood, On old P.’s frosty field this morning 
a carthorse stood by the gate and it was 
evident that it had just been let out of a warm 
stable, for after a few minutes it threw up its 
head and went careering down to the brook, 
making the ground vibrate and throwing 
crusts of earth up as it kicked its heels in the 
air. A man came down the lane, head buried in 
the collar of his coat and his hands deep in his 
pockets, and he didn’t look up when an 
ancient van with a load of milk crates came 
clattering along and overtook him. The van’s 
radiator was boiling like a kettle and the 
driver could hardly see through a misty wind- 
screen, but he slowed and asked the foot- 


823 
traveller if he wanted a lift. ‘Hop in, he 
shouted, ‘before she packs it in again. She's 
given me blisters as big as hazels this morn- 
ing!’ The engine didn’t stall and the van went 
on in an even bigger cloud of steam and 
exhaust. It was a warming sight. When it had 
gone the lane seemed colder than ever. The 
galloping horse was still at it, going back up 
the field like a mad thing. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No, 27 

L, SCOTTI (2nd Prize, A. Mari memorial tourney, 1955) 
BLACK, 13 men. Waite to play and 
x” 7 mate in two moves: 
ho Oe solution next week, 
y i7Zza Taken from the No- 
2 ws: vember Problemist, 
: « | which contains the 
—| usual feast of good 
problems one has 
learned to expect 
from it. Solution to 
w/\ last week’s problem 
Wit by Mansfield: Q-B 
WHITE. 10 men. 6! waiting. Very 
elegant mutate with 
changed mates. 1... Px Kt; 2 Kt-Q2 (set Q-Q 5) 
andl... B-B 4; 2 Q-B 6 (set Q-Kt 7). Other 
mates as set: as typically fine construction, note 

removal of ‘dual’ after B-B 6, 
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As mentioned in last week’s article, one of the 
strongest players in this year’s Hastings ‘Premier’ 
is the 22-year-old Yugoslav, Bora Ivkov. This 
week I am giving one of his games at the 1955 
Mar del Plata tournament; it is a good example 
of his clear, efficient style—almost too mature 
for a player of his age. To my mind, there is 
always a danger of the player whose style matures 
too quickly failing to develop the depth of play 
needed to reach the very top. The game is an 
interesting example of how apparently minor 
inaccuracies in the opening play can lead directly 
to the loss of the game: Black's timing in this 
game is several times at fault. 

White, B. lvKov Black, R. LETevier 
Opening, Ruy Lopez 


iP-K4 P-K 4 15 Kt-Q 5! Q-Q 3 (da) 
2Kt-K B3 K:-Q B3 16 KtxKtch PxKt 

3 B-Kt 5 P-QO R3 17 Q-K 2 P-Kt 5? (e) 
4B-R4 Kr-B 3 I8 At-R4 K-R 1 
§$0-0 B-K 2 19 Q-R 5 R-K Krl 
6R-Kl P-Qkr4 20 Kt-BS(/) BxKtr 

7 B-Kr3 -~Q 3 21PxB R-Q1 

8 P-B3 Kt-QO R4(a) 22 R-K 4!(¢) R-Kt 2 (A) 

9 B-B2 P-B4 23 B-R6 R(Q 1)-K Kt l 
10 P-Q4 Q-B2 ( 
11 QKrt-Q2 O-O? (5) 24BxRch RxB 

i2 Kt-B 1 B-Q 2 25 R-Q1 Q-B3 
13Kt-K3 KR-BI?(c) 26R-Kt4 Resigns (/) 
14PxKP! PxP 


(a) More usual and better is 8 . . . O-O; since then 
9 P-Q 4 can be met with 9... B-Kt 5!; and strong pressure 
on White centre. For this reason after 8... O-O; White 
must play ¥ P-K R 3 first—after Kt-Q R 4, however, he 
can dispense with this preliminary since Black has relin- 
quished the attack on White's Q 4. 

() To justify bis eighth move, Black should here adopt 
the different system II . BPxP; 12 PxP, B-Kr 2; 
13 Kt-B 1, Q R-B 1; with play on Q side. Now he gets 
into interior form of norma! defence. 

(c) Timing again wrong. He must first open the Q B 
file by 13... BP P; and then play K R-B 1: how White 
cleverly takes advantage of nis omission 

(d) What else can he do? If IS... Ktx Kt; 16 Px Ke 
and White will get winning K side attack, e.g., 16... 
B-Q 3; 17 Kt-K. 5, P-Kt 3; [8 KtxR Pl Kx Ker: 19 
Q-R § ch, K-Kt 2; 20 Q-R 6 ch, K-Kt 1; 21 Bx Pt, 
PB; 22 QxP ch, K-R 1; 23 R-K 4 and wins quickly, 
and if IS... Q-Q 1; then simply 16 Kt x K P. 

(e) Futile. 17... K-R 1; at once is necessary. 

(f{) 20 QxB P is not worth while—text is much more 
deadly. 

(g) Threat 23 Q x P ch!, Kx Q; 24 R-R 4 ch, K-Kt 2; 
25 B-R 6 ch, K-R 2; 26 B-B 8 mate. 

(/) 22... B-B1; 23 R-R 4, R-Kt 2; 24 B-R 6 is equally 
hopeless. 

(i) If 23... . R(Kr 2)-Kt 1; then 24 R-R 4 threat B-B 8 
is fatal. 

(/) After 26... RXR; 27 QXR. Black, the exchange 
down and in a bad position, has no chance whatever. 





Literary Plum Puddings 
SPECTATOR*COMPETITION No. 301 
Report by Allan M. Laing 


Competitors were invited to concoct a literary plum pudding by fitting together fourteen 

lines selected from well-known poems; the subject to be some aspect of Christmas, and 

not more than one line to be borrowed from any single poem. Alternate lines, at least, 
to rhyme. 


Some forty intrepid poetasters entered for 
this competition, in spite of its very obvious 
difficulty, which at least three competitors 
mentioned. Nan Wishart declared it to be 
‘the most fiendish competition I have ever 
tried,’ and from past experience, I am in- 
clined to believe she is not far wrong. 
Nevertheless, one veteran entrant submitted 
three poems — or, rather, puddings — but 
would have been better advised to concen- 
trate ingenuity on one. In the absence of 
a photographic, ready-reference memory, 
competitors had to fall back on one of two 
alternatives: patient industry or luck. | 
suspect patient industry was the main 
method used, with only occasional strokes 
of luck; and I shudder to think how many 
readers of the Spectator spent fevered hours 
over their poems, and then, baffled, gave 
up the task with muttered curses on my 
head. I console myself —and them — by 
hoping that they picked up some poetic 
beauty by the way. 

By far the larger number of entries was 
devoted to the main Christmas theme— 
shepherds, manger, the Star in the East, and 
so forth. Humour was rather conspicuously 
lacking, though Mrs. G. E. Sutcliffe had a 
promising beginning: 

I’m dreaming of a white Christmas 
When the lights are low: 

Rudolph the red-nosed reindeer 
Dashing through the snow. 

Apart from the winners, the best entries 
came from Leslie Johnson, ‘Vera Mouse,’ 
H. C. Withers, T. E. Caton, Miss M. Stam- 
mers, J. S. Bain, Miss Ann Ritchie, Nan 
Wishart, Mrs. V. R. Ormerod and S. M. 
Mansell. 


I recommend a prize of £2 each to Miss 
M. R. Bishop (for her happy discoveries 
among Shakespeare’s sonnets) and H. A. C. 
Evans (for his skilfully mixed literary plum 
pudding). The remaining £1 goes (of course) 
to R. Kennard Davis for his Christmas 
Feast. 


PRIZES 
(MISS M. R. BISHOP) 


To ANN, AFTER THE FIRST DAYES 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPYNG 


Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege 
(All mine was thine, before thou hadst this 
more) 
The bounteous largess given thee to give, 
Which I now pay, as if not paid before. 
Alas! ’tis true I have gone here and there, 
Against thy reasons making no defence, 
In the distraction of this madding fever 
Still constant in a wondrous excellence, 
Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Mad in pursuit, and in possession so, 
Spending again what is already spent, 
To give full growth to that which still doth 
grow: 
Fir’d with all these, for restful death I cry: 
Thy registers and thee I both defy! 


(One line from each of thirteen different sonnets of 
Shakespeare, and one line from Matthew Arnold.) 


(H. A. C, EVANS) 
LITERARY PLUM PUDDING 


This is the month, and this the happy morn, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Whereon the Saviour of the world was born, 
Which could not sin and yet all sins did bear. 
The sky rejoices in the morning’s birth; 

The frost performs his secret ministry; 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 

Firm Concord holds. Men only disagree. 

I see the twisted shepherds, brown and old; 
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Rapt in strange dream burns each enchany 
face. \ 





Simple and spirited, innocent and bold, ' 
Each one his object seeks with anxious chy) 
There is in love a sweetness ready penned: 

All losses are restored, all sorrowsend, | 
(References: Line 1, Milton, ‘Nativity Ode’; 2, Wo, 
worth, ‘Westminster Bridge’; 3, J. Byrom, “Hyma’: ¢ 
Donne; 5, Wordsworth, ‘Resolution and Independent, 
6, Coleridge; 7, Wordsworth, ‘The Excursion’; §, 
“P. L.’; 9, Drinkwater; 10, de la Mare; 11, Sheley 


Hartley Coleridge; 13, Herbert; 14, Shakespeare.) 









(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
THE CHRISTMAS FEAST 
There was a sound of revelry by night 


Of one that loved not wisely but too well, 
(Ay, in the very temple of delight) 











ries Uraer, 
lA VACAN 











The tocsin of the soul—the dinner bell! easiness ft 
‘A plate of turtle, green and glutinous, setory 
With jellies soother than the creamy cup) [Mancheste 
O that this too, too solid flesh would melt! ener 
Thou wast not born for death, immom) W'Seion 1 
bird!’ profession 

And, flaming like a vast disgrace, scientific | 
organised 





Great chieftain o’ the puddin’ race! 






‘ . , ined 
Yea, with red sin the faces of them shine, rogram 
Though men that hear it madden; thoyg pos! 
waining fr 





love weep! 

Freighted with amber grapes and Chian wine, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep! 
(References: Line 1, Byron, ‘Childe Harold’; 2, Shap 

speare, ‘Othello’; 3, Keats, ‘Ode on Melancholy’; 4, Byrm 

‘Don Juan’; 5, Browning. ‘Pied Piper’; 6, Keats, ‘Eve 

St. Agnes’; 7, Shakespeare, ‘Hamlet’; 8, Keats, ‘Ode 

a Nightingale’; 9, Belloc, “Caliban’s Guide to Letters; § 










Burns, ‘To a Haggis’; 11, Swinburne, ‘Laus Vener 

12, Swinburne, ‘Anactoria’; 13, Arnold, ‘The Schie [ifavourabii 

Gipsy’; 14, Gray, ‘Elegy.’) minimum 
W years & 
Applicatic 






SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


Competitors are invited to assume thi 
1955’s successor has arrived to ‘learn th 
ropes’ during a brief interregnum befon 
assuming office on January 1. A prize off 
is offered for an extract from a dialogu, 
in prose or verse, between the retiring office 
holder and the new. Limit : 150 wordsa 
























SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 864 


AC ROSS 
1 The letters with the early tea, maybe 
(7). 
5 A flick of the whip is sometimes needed 
in the photographer’s studio (5, 2). 3 
9 Does it mean that the summarist has 
to eat his words? (7) 
10 It takes ages for the layman (7). 
11 It looks as if the sun had been working 
overtime (10). 
12 A duck of a pirate (4). 


wn = 


us 


river (3). 





14 ‘Last night, ah, betwixt her lips | 8 Peter made it thoroughly diffused (9). 
and mine’ (Dowson) (11). 13 The quest of the manufacturer on the 
17 School for budding Parliamentarians? Heath (9). 
(11) 15 Turning to the left will get you here (9) 


19 A tidy colour (3). 

20 The panoplied god of war (4). 

22 Silly, | am myself behind time (10). 
26 A shawl can seemingly be got for ready 21 

money only (7). 

27 A captain from Kipling? (7) 23 
28 Climbing equipment (7). 24 
29 * cities please us then’ (Milton) (7). 25 





and a book token for one guinea. 


Mark of a naughty Manx horse! (5) 
Lift up your hearts? Try the foxglove 
(9). 


Make no bones about 
contrary (7). 


An empty glass for the poet (5). 


Confused statement that often leads tc 
a lawsuit (9). 


6 The Scots find it very queer (4). 


13 The Frenchman sees nothing in the 7 The mark of Stalky and Co., botanic: 
ally speaking (5). 


16 It is in danger man derides fear (9). 


18 It caused Wordsworth’s heart to lear 
up (7). 


A man of stone (5). 

Bent tines (5). 

Hesitate before 19 (5). 

Nothing to spoil, says the poet (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened alter noon on Dec. 20 and addressed: Crossword No. 864, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 
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Solution on December 23 


The winners of Crossword No. 862 are: Mr. T. C. Gibson, The Mans 
Crossfield Terrace, Haltwhistle, Northumberland, and Mrs. L. Davis, 
Ayr Court, Monks Drive, Acton, W.3. 





Solution to No. 862 on page 
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3s. per line. Line —— 


} s. Minimum 2 lines. Box| 
mb ‘ Lead Is. extra. Classified| 
id. | Mdvertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, | 
2 wes! MY Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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be made through 


wertisements must 


is @ man aged 


he provisions of the 
les Urder, 1724- 
la VACANCY arises for a professional 















ll! engineer in the cement Department 
: bf the Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co, Ltd., Trafford Park, 
y Manchester 17. The selected 
melt! candidate will join the Staff 
: responsible for the recruitment, 
nmort selection and training of men on 
professional engineering and 
wiemtific training courses 
organised by the Company. He will be 
: required to control training 
"5 programmes and be personally 
though responsible for a number of men io 
training from Universities and 
: Public and Grammar Schools 
wine, Candidates should have a degree in 
ep! Mechanical or E.ectrical Engineering 
es lor an cquivalent qualification and 
2, Shas Hisnould have had previous engineering 
4, By, Hlexperience, Previous experience in 
. “Eved Mieducational and training work is an 
Ode advantage but not essential. 
ters’; i Mey-officers of H.M. Forces with 
Vener: Hlindustrial experience would have 
+ Schoe Hifavourable consideration. The 


minimum age of a candidate should be 
30 years and the maximum 40 years. 
Applications with full details and 

salary required (which would be 
appropriate to qualifications) 

should be submitted to : Manager, 
Education Department, Metropolitan- 


pPOINTMENTS VACANT 
rhe engagement of persons answering these 


, of the Ministry of Labour or a 
So baployment Agency if the applt-| 
18-64 — o a 
0 ed 18-59 inclusive unless or 
ae of the employment, is excepted from 
‘ Notification of Vacan- 





| 


| 


| £1,200 x £50 x £1,500 plus equa! pay incre-| fication has been determined. 


‘ 
BBC requires Programme Assistant in 
School Broadcasting Department. Duties in- 
clude i ¢ in pl ing, preparation, 





presentation of Current Affairs programmes. 
Informed interest in Current Affairs and 
experience of journalism and/or teaching 
essential. Ability to work quickly is im-) 
portant, Salary £975 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by 5 annual 
increments to £1,280 p.a. maximum. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
“1419 Spt.") shovld reach Appointments 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, | 
W.1, within 14 days. When returning com-| 
pleted forms applicants sould enclose! 
covering letter giving such additional details 
as they see fit and reasons for wishing to 
work in School Broadcasting. 


CITY OF PORTSMOUTH TRAINING! 
COLLEGE. APPOINTMENT OF PRINCI-| 
PAL. Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment of PRINCIPAL as from September,! 
1956. There are at present about 200 women| 
students in this College and a!so a number of} 
men and women taking One Year and Sup-| 
plementary Courses. Ihe salary scale for} 
men, £1,325 x £50 x £1,625; for women, 


ments. Further particulars and forms of 


£60 on first appointment. Government quar-; FOSTER HOME is needed within thirty 
ters when available at moderate rental. miles of London for a highly-strung boy, 
Generous leave and free passages for officer, aged 13 years, where he can find affection, 
wife and children under 13 years of security and interest in his artistic and music 
age on appointment and leave. Taxation ability.—Please write to the Area Children’s 
at local rates. Apply giving brief par- Officer, L.C.C., 75A, Mildmay Park, 
ticulars to the Director of Recruitment, Islington, N.1. (2059). 

Colonial Officer, Sanctuary Buildings, Great) KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
Smith Street, London, S.W.1, quoting re-| and the Human Male sent on by post. 
ference BCD/195/151/05. Write or call for our Free Price List and 
TEACHERS FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA, Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, 
The British Columbia Provincial Department 34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept, D.X. 
of Education is interested in obtaining the yar, K, WAS NOT BY ANY MEANS 
names of qualified British secondary school WEALTHY, but when he was ill he was 
teachers desirous of emigrating to British ap). to afford pursing home treatment, pri- 
Columbia for September, 1956, Applicants) yare specialist consultation and nursing. He 
should be under the age of 45 years, must! belonged to B.U.P.A. which refunded 
hold a recognised university degree and gimost all the fees and charges, If you are 
have completed a formal course of teacher under 65 years of age write for literature 
training or hold a diploma in Education. ang ensure the same advantages for your- 
Those interested should write immediately self and your family.—British United Provi- 
to Mr. W. A. McAdem, Agent General, B-C. Gent Association, HL/4, Provident House, 
House, 1-3 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, Essex Street. Strand, London, W.C.2 

for particulars and applications, Interviews ~~ de E , Sopigh 

with a representative, who has authority to| OLD TURKEYS take on a new look whes 
mske appointments to schools in British) served with Rayner’s Indian Mango Chut 
Columbia, will be arranged in the early) new—from ali good grocers. 

spring for those whose eligibility for certi-/ QUAKERISM, Information respecting the 
| Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
THE FRIENDS’ EDUCATION COUNCIL of Friends free on application to the 


| application may be obtained trom the undet-) seeq suitably qualified and experienced man Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
signed, to whom completed torms should be) or woman as Senior Office Assistant, Mem- House, Euston Road, London N.W.1. 


| returned by Saturday, 31st December, 1955.| bership of or sympathy with Society 


| 
| 


—E. . BARNARD, Chiet Education| 
Officer, 1 Western Parade, Portsmouth. 
CEMA: THE COUNCIL FOR THE! 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF MUSIC AND 
THE ARTS (NORTHERN IRELAND) | 
GENERAL SECRETARY 

The Board of CEMA, which functions 


as the Arts Council of Northern Ireland, 


| invites applications for the post of General 


Secretary, The successful candidate will be 
the Board's chief executive officer, and will 


| be required to initiate and carry out schemes 


| Music 


| 
| 


| Secretary-General 


Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd., Trafford 
rn the Wi Park, Manchester 17. 
befon HA WORLD-WIDE INDUSTRIAL ORGA- 















NISATION has vacancy 


for a young man 
or woman (aged 23-28) initially to under- 


logue take research into commercial, industrial 
and fisca| statistics, and subsequently on 

office other general statistical work, Candidates 
rds o should possess recognised qualifications in 
economics or statistics, and should prefer- 

jb ably have had experience in extracting and 
tition Mrabulating data from government publica- 
Wl tions, etc, Salary, which would be not less 
’ Bihan £600 p.a.. would be in accordance 
Resulis BE with qualifications and experience. These 
should be fully stated in written applica- 

tions to be addressed to Box N.861, 


Willing’s, 362, Grays Inn Road, W.C.1, 


lations to be concerned under direction 


ence, good education 
cist and accurate reports 


in 


maximum. Requests for 


ments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting 
London, W.1, within S days 


BBC requires Assistant for Trade Union re- 


of 


Senior Assistant with matters arising from 
Trade Union negotiations and joint consul- 
tation concesning questions affecting all 
grades of staff (including manual). Duties in- 
clude minuting meetings. preparation of 


reports and general staff administration work, 


Essential qualifications : knowledge of in- 
dustrial prectice in staff representation, 
felevant practical administrative experi- 


ability to make con-; 
Salary £975 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) ris- 
by 5 annual increments to £1,280 p.a. 
application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference ‘1415 Spt.') should reach Appoint- 
House, 





ACROSS.—1 Bawicy. 4 Oscitant. 
Flatten. 11 inlayer. 12 Repeatedly. 13 Idle 







23 Vale. 24 Scapulated. 27 
Lactose. 29 Lashkars. 30 Useful 
DOWN.—1 Bifurcate 
cover. § Still room. 6 


Corinna. 








Ills 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 862 


10 
15 


Aureole 17 Oracies. 19 Express, 21 Macabre. 


28 


2 Wrapper. 3 Extra 
7. Amyedal. 


& 


23 


Targe. 9 Once. 14 Matchlocks. 16 Easy chair, 
18 Speedwell. 20 Pelorus. 22 Bite off 
Vocal. 25 Pelt. 26 Anak. 
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CHAMBERS’S 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


DICTIONARY 














From All Booksellers 
1376 Pages 20s. net 











| entry into the basic 


which encourage the development of Drama, 
and the Arts throughout Northern 
Ireland The salary payable will be £1,250 
per annum, provided that a higher figure 
may be offered to an exceptionally-qualified | 
candidaie. 

Applications, containing the names of 
three referees, should reach the Honorary 
, CEMA, TYRONE 
HOUSE, ORMEAU AVENUE, BELFAST, 
by January 3ist, 1956. Further details of 
the post can be obtained from the same 
address. } 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Male and 
Female office staff, temporary and per- 
manent, Typewriting. duplicating. — Call 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15 Strand, 
W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090. 


PRESBYTERIAN GIRLS’ 
ADELAIDE, 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

The Council of Governors of 
above College, which is the largest in- 
dependen. day and boarding school for 
girls in South Australia, invites appli- 
cations for the position of PRINCIPAI 
Ihe successful applicant will be required 
to take up duties preferably in Sep- 
tember, 1956, not not later than January, 
1957. 

A brochure containing full particulars 
of the appointment is obtainable from the 
Society for the Overseas Settlement of 
British Women, 43/44 Parliament Strect,| 
London, S.W.1. 

The terms of appointment have been 
revised. | 


RESEARCH BRANCH, HER MAJESTY’S 
OVERSEA CIVIL SERVICE. EAST 
AFRICAN AGRICULTURAL AND 
FORESTRY RESEARCH ORGANISA-| 
TION, STATISTICIAN required to take 
charge of the Statistical Section of the 
Organisation, to study and to advise on the 
design of biological experiments, to advise 
on procedures for the statistical analysis of 


COLLEGE 


the 


results and to collaborate in experiments 
to study sampling techniques, etc, Qua- 


lifications : Candidates must possess at least 
a second-class honours degree and have had 
not less than 2 years’ post-graduate experi- 
ence in the application of modern statistical 
procedures to biological experimentation. 
Terms of Appointment: On probation for 
permanent appointment to the Research 
Branch of Her Majesty's Oversea Civil Ser- 
vice, Emoluments : These consist of salary, 
overscas research allowance in the follow- 
ing ranges : Scientific Officer £725 to £1,107 
per annum, Senior Scientific Officer £1,152 
to £1,502 per annum, Principal! Scientific 
Officer £1,565 to £2,019 per annum, Point of 
salary seales dependent 
upon age, qualifications and experience. A 


| variable cost of living allowance, at present 


10% of gross emoluments (maximum £162 
per annum), is also payable, Contributory 
superannuation schemes. Outfit allowance) 





|} appointment might be at a 


| ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. 


of ¢ > IOL's "| 
. ‘ - SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
Friends essential. Work will entail book- jrojysis Outfit removes every hair and root 


keeping and general office procedure. —| tor ever. Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
Further particulars from The Secretary. >, monthly. Free trial, Write for illus. 
— Rng: 5 ee Friends House,! particulars in free plain envelope. Vandre 
MOR HORS, MN... Lid. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 


TRAINED CATERER aged preferably) sow. C.2. 
40-40 required for administrative post in) 7HE PURE WHITE PLASTIC TIP of 
headquarters organisation of BBC Catering Grosvenor, yields more flavour from the 


Department, London. Work is varied and fine tobaccos. Made by State Express. Boxes 
interesting, mainly supervisory, and con- of 20 for 3s, 8d 
cerned with all aspects of day-to-day running ons; naw c TALIAN 

: J J effortlessly in 
of busy, staff restaurants differing in size and pete nye gp oh ep a wm ene 


capacity Consideratie travelling in and ; WE - 
around London, Chance of further advance-| —Tel. ; WELbeck 3091 or RIChmond 3264. 


ment, Energy, initiative, sound knowledge 
of the profession gained through practical 
experience and ability to handle staff tact-! 
fully, essential. Speciai training given dur- CONCERTS 

ing first three months, but selected can-| ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Organ Recitals 
didate expected to assimilate quickly the geyoted to Christmas Music by Bach and 








financial, staff and general administration other composers. Wednesdays at 5.45. 
Practices, Salary £725 (possibly higher if; pec, 14: Andre Marchal Dec. 21: John 
qualifications exceptional) rising by 4) Dykes Bower, Tickets: 3/6. WAT, 3191 


annual increments to £960 p.a. maximum. If| ang Agts. 
no fully qualified candidate available initial 
lower grade. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
“1399 Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London,! 
W.1, within 5 days. 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


NEW LINDSEY. Bay 2512 Eves. (ex. Mos.) 
at 8. Sua 5 & 8, “The Witch.’ Mems. 








- —— 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. FRENCH XIX and XX CENTURY 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND 
BRONZES, Daily 10-5.30, Sats 10-1, 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
fhe Henry Moore, Merlyn Evans and Denis 
Mathews Exhibitions. 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. New Acquisitions—French Masters of 
the 19th and 20th century, — BONNARD, 
South Kensington, S.W.1. COROT, DELACROIX, MATISSE, 
CANCER PATIENT (55208), Girl, (18)| RENOIR, VAN GOGH. etc. Daily 10-5. 
needs small extra comforts while in hospital, | 58. 10-12. 

Please help us to car: for her (also) MATTHIESEN GALLERY: First London 
thousands of other sad cases), Jewellery wel-| Exhibition—Roger Lersy. Until December 
comed.—National Society for Cancer Relief,| 17th. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1.—142 New 
Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, $.W.1. | Bond Street, W.1 


CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep-- ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
tionists. Management, Dietitian Caterers,| Cork Street, W.1, Christmas Present Exhibi- 
Medical Secretaries. Successful postal) tion. Small works by English and French 
courses Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern) artists, 

Training College, Brighton 6 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., | 
arranged deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 





PERSONAL 


The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
to 5 gns, a box, One quality only—the best. | 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- 
field Green 232/223, 

CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner, Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4 (ts), Reece Mews, 





Just Issued 















from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 

W.1. Telephone GER. 2531, 197a Regent Catalogue No. 289 
Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG. 6993. 

Branches in main towns. BOOKS ON 

FOR CONGENIAL FRIENDS in Ger- Americana . Art . Bibliography 
many and other countries of the World 







History & Politics. Natural History 
Scotland . Theology & Philosophy 
First Editions, Limited Editions 
& Private Press Books, etc., etc. 


JAMES THIN 


53-56 & 59 SOUTH BRIDGE 
EDINBURGH 


apply to the International Correspondence 
Bureau, Anna-Maria Braun, Munchen 15, 
Lindwurmstrasse, 126-A Western Ger- 
many. (Founded 10 years ago in 1945.) 


IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy 
is vital to the National Life, Please help 
uS to maintain the amenities of this century- 
old Club for the service of Merchant 
Scamen when ashore.—Rear Admiral (S) Sir 
David Lamber, K.C.B., O.B.E.. THI 
SAILOR’S HOME and RED ENSIGN 
CLUB, Dock Street and Ensign Street, 
London Docks, E.1. , 



































LITERARY 


*SO AT LAST I come to the LSJ.’ If you 
have been writing for years and getting no- 
where, why not get the LSJ to help you? 
Personal coaching by correspondence has 
brought success to many, Ask for free book- 
from: Prospectus Department, London 
School of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, MUS, 4574, ‘There are LSJ 
students all over the world.’ 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors, No sales—no fees, Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free from 
Dept, B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 

JEAN MCDOUGALL for typing. 24-hour 
duplicating —31 Kensington Church St., 
W.8. WEST. 58U9 

‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success. 
No Sales—No Fees, Send for Free Si 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success,’ B.A 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon 
Theses, plays. Accuracy assured, F. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
LITERARY WORK undertaken. MSS. 2s. 
per 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt work 
Nancy McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh- 
on-Sea, Fssex 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free bool.ict. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 






















































































EDUCATIONAL 


| 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL! 
IRAINING for graduates and well-educated 


girls, New courses Jan. 5th, — Apply to 
J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.). The Prin- 
cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 


Arkwright Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 


BOOKS—Inexpensive Art Books, Master 
Painters, etc, Send for lists.—Books Bureau 
(Dept, S.), BCM/BUREAU, W.C.1. 


COACHING FOR BOYS, 12-18. G.C.E., 
Common Entrance, Civil Service exams., etc. 
Qualified and experienced tutors, Holidays 
or Term.—Rev, J, B. Moore, Bearwood 
Rectory, Wokingham, Berks 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service. Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects.| 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning} 
exam, or subject in which interested to} 
Metropolitan Coliege (G40), St. Albans, or! 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE) 
for Advanced Students by correspondence.—}| 
Tutor 64 Finchley Court, N.3 | 


FULNECK SCHOOL, The Governors will] 





offer the following Entrance Scholarships 
for Boarders, tenable from the Michael- 
mas Term, 1956. 

1 Comenius Scholarship. £80 p.a 

1 Zinzendorf Scholarship. £60 p.a | 

1 Comenius Exhibition. £40 p.a 

The Awards will be made on the re- 
sults of an Examination to be held on 
Thursday and Friday, the 9th and 10th 
February, 1956. | 


Entrants should be boys aged between ten 


and twelve on the Ist January, 1956, and| 
brought up im the Protestant Christian) 
Faith. | 


Details from the Headmaster’s Secretary, 
Fulneck School, Pudsey. 


HUYTON COLLEGE, near _ Liverpool. 
The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMIN- 
ATION will take place in the Spring, 1956. 
Scholarships up to the value of £100 per 
annum will be awarded to girls between 
the ages of 104 and 144 years on March 
Ist, These are only open to girls who intend} 
to be boarders. A Music Scholarship open to| 
day girls and boarders will also be awarded. ; 
It entitles the holder to free tuition in one} 
instrument; preference will be given to a| 
string of wind player. Last date of entry! 
February 1. For fucther particulars apply) 
to the Secretary. 


KENT COLLEGE, CANTERBURY: A 
number of FREE TUITION PLACES will 
be awarded to boarders on the result 
Entrance Examination to be held on Feb-| 
ruary Ist, 1956, Candidates 
spent two years in a State aided Primary! 
School. No age limits but main entry age 
11, Full particulars from the Headmaster’s| 
Secretary. 

OXFORD AND COUNTY 
School, 24 St. Giles, Comprehensive training 
Grad. Course. Next term Jan. 9th. Pros. 


| INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in| 

| Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others, 
6 months’ and 14 weeks courses begin at 
frequent intervals.—Davies’s, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8329). 


PORTUGUESE/SPANISH Evening Classes 
in London, All Grades, From Jan. 9th. 
Educ. Dept., Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave 
Sq., S.W.1. SLO. 7186. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen, Cert. of 
Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A.., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod, fees. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS. 
Three Scholarships, of £240, £100 and £80 
per annum, are awarded on the results of an 
examination to be held in March, to girls 
over 12 and under 14 on October Ist. 
Particulars from the Secretary. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306 
(3 lines). 


WELL-BALANCED PREPARATION for 
the great School of Mankind—Life itself— 
is the aim of The New School, Kings 
Langley, Herts. While avoiding early speciali- 
sation the method (based on Rudolph Steiner 
principles) seeks to unfold individual facul- 
ties and gifts and to develop truly social 
impulses. Boys and girls, 6 to 18 received 
as day children or boarders at moderate 
fees. Number of vacancies now due to recent 
extensions, 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
direct from factory, save £ £ £s, Send today, 
Baldwins Laders, Risca, Mon 


A KEITH PROWSE GIFT TOKEN! Ex- 
changeable for pantomime, circus,  ice- 
show or theatre tickets, or gramophone 
records. 5s, to £1 1s.—Write or call 90 New| 
Bond St., or any branch. ' 


SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 9, jy 





BLACK FOREST Pine Bath tabiets,, 
“SILVAPIN.” Really supreme natural frag- 
rance. Guaranteed refreshing. 3s. 11d. packet. 
Pine Bath Milk, 8s. Pine Spirit Embrocation, 
7s, 9d. Massage Oil, 7s, 6d. Air refresher, 
2s, 6d.—RAVIKA LTD., 64 Aldermanbury, 
London E.C.2, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS that are DIFFER- 
ENT. Original wood engravings, colour 
prints, ete. — The Cocklands Press, Burford, 
Oxford. Approval post free U.K. Prices from} 
24d. to Is. 4d, Overprinting a speciality. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS—gay and original, 


YOUR GIFTS PROBLEMS MADE 
Select from 42 assortments of f 

and hampers, From 20s, delivered 
address in Britain with your Dersonal 
ings. Special terms for business firms, Vy, 
for illustrated brochure, GRAYSON’S \ 
SPX, 123 Pall Mail, London, S.w,' 



























SHOPPING BY POs? 


ALMONDS & MUSCATELS, ;, 
Almonds and Spanish Muscatels, the jg, 





: cked this year. 1 ib. Almond 

on hand-made paper—may be had from The P2°*° 1 nds and } 

Pennine Press, 35 Uttoxeter Road, Mickle-| Muscatels 20s. Double quantities 

over near Derby PURE GROUND ALMONDS, 
? Almonds, 2 Ib. 18s.. 4 Ib. 353. Gogg 


DELICIOUS COTSWOLD HONEY. Six 
1 Ib. jars 24s. carr. paid —W. J. Robinson, 
Stanley Pontlarge, Cheltennam. 


LIVER PATE. Flown from Frang , 
week. 80% Goose Liver, 2} oz. tins 
28s, Special American OX TONGUE 
most delicious and tender on sale. 2Ib.) . 


FRENCH CRYSTALLISED FRUITS. Out-| 24s, each. All Post Paid. — al 
standingly the best and freshest on sale, Our) COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane 
Speciality every year. Assorted Apricots,| don, E.C.3. ie 


Greengages, Pears and Figs in wood boxes. 


Special 3 Ib. Presentation 30s., 14 oz. ; 1 

10s. 6d. GLACE APRICOTS. 14 oz, Gilt} GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Dy 
Boxes 16s ELVAS PLUMS. Original attrac-| ¥#S'¢, time nursing rheumatism, can 
tive coloured boxes 1. Ib, 7s, 6d bronchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats g 
CARLSBAD PLUMS. Original art boxes) SUCHIKe nuisance ailments. They can be py 
} Ib, 6s, 9d., 1 Ib. lls, 6d. MARRONS| Vented, checked, relieved and remedied 
GLACES Finest French in original gaily easily with the aid of earlic, that ages 
coloured fancy tins, 6 oz, 8s. 6d,, 14 oz.,|™medy of Nature: Renowned for sig 
16s, All Post Paid —SHILLING COFFEE) ¥°#'S 28 @ powerful purifier and healer. Gy 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London,| ‘2 "Ww Garlisol non-smell deodorised gu 
EC. 3. ° lic tablets, Send 52s. 6d. today for ig 


Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) wig] 
booklet of life-conserving information, Gy 


PURE ENGLISH HONEY—Carton dozen 4 
] lisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussy 


1 Ib. squat jars. 47s. Carton 6 jars, 24s. 
Carr. pd.—Evershed, Hoarwithy, Hereford 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT about Christmas? 
We have, and have borne in mind all the 
poin.s that make Christmas Presents a joy 
to choose. Come early and avoid the rush. 
Open Sats. 17th and 24th till 5 p.m. for 
last-minute shoppers. — Primavara, 149 


Sloane Street, S.W.1 
SHETLAND FAIRISLE woox.iss,| °° ‘‘rences Please reply to Box tg 
VERY QUIET PERMANENT TENA 


Ladies’, children’s, gent’s sleeveless slip- 
overs, 40s. Approvals, Lists Peter Johnston, | requires modern flat, two or three bedroom 
If higher than two floors must have 


Twatt, Bixter, Shetland. 
| Furnished or unfurmshed. Requiremens 





—$—$__—____ 


ACCOMMODATION 


UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION » 
quired in or «around London by you 
business couple within next six mony 











IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 
FUN 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, 
the Fund is under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England and is governed by representa- 
tives of many medical and scientific institutions. 
Money is needed quickly to assist the developments 


Patron— 


HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


now being made in the 


in up-to-date laboratories 
work is being extended 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





addition to the continuous and systematic research 


Will you please help? 


Gifts should be sent to the Hon. 


élude ample heating, hot water, 
phone, box and Inner-spring mattress 
Preferably Mayfair, Kensington, Chelsea 
near by.—State full particulars and 
available as near 10 April or May, 19%, 
M. Mackintosh, P.O, Box 1165 
|California, U.S.A. 








| HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Cour, 
Cliff, Tel.: 1944. 33 rms, 220 yards sea fos) 


Gardens. Putting Green, Garages, Supe 
lative food, 74 gns. weekly; Summ, 
84-11 gns 





CHRISTMAS at Honeywood House, Row 
hook, Horsham. Sussex (Phone Oakw 
Hill 389), In quiet, restful convalescent 
roundings, Beautiful country residence, 
cuisine, 

THE SUN’S A GUEST iate into the yea 
Farringfoid the Isle of Wight Ti 
beautiful country house famed for its ga 
food and courteous services is the ideal plat 
for those who have to take a late holiday 
Fully licensed, A.A. & R.A.C. appointed 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hod 
| Freshwater, 1.0.W, Phone 312. 


| WINTER SUN IN. MAJORCA, ti 

















President— 
The Rt. Hon. THE EARL 
OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 


on 


Marina, Puerto Soller, terms until | 
|March, Full pension from 85 

(Approx. 1Ss. 6d.) per diem. Taxis and % 
lvice inc. Central Heating in all mm 


| French Cuisine, Private Beach. 


conquest of cancer. In 








| HOLIDAYS AND TOUR 


lat JERSEY, C.I. Bouley Bay. WATE 
EDGE HOTEL offers holidaymakers # 
honeymooners the perfect escape to ba 
ness, Nearest to Frauce, nestling in thea 
beautiful bay in the world. Cont 
cuisine, bathing, boating, dancin 
every holiday delight, Attractively illu 





at Mill Hill, London, the 
in new laboratories at 












if the Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, rene ae request, Telephone : JE 
oe moe F.R.C.S., at Royal College of aati ae, ates - win 
’ z ’ Fy s rr. -—spen you “ 
f Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, NN »/7\ | SPORTS in a delightful 18th century Cl 
V\ppr London, W.C.2. 4A recently enlarged and renovated with 
| Sons 2M comfort, run by a young couple 
| Ee EER cuisine, low terms. Ski fields. ice rimk® 
Secretarial SY um doorstep, sk: lifts, ski schools, Brochit 
—C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet 
| Accueil, Chateau-d’Oex. 
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